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To secure your family from want, relieve your mind from anxiety, and 


make a good investment, 


INSURE YOUR LIFE | 


oe 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Organized 1850. Charter Perpetual. 
ALEX. WUIiLLDIN, Pres’r. JOLUN 8. WILSON, Seo’y. 


on a piscine emma ee 


oS ed 
wi : 1 cood Company to be insured in 
Iti LD COMPANY, organized twenty years ago, upon the best basi: t 88, permanency, 
ana tis ‘ ERPRISING COMPANY—does a large and constantly increasing t akes prompt and 
sinit. GRANTS POLICIES on ALL desirahie pla both MUTUAL and JOINT 


ALL [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFE! Pal J 
N. B.—RewviaB_e AGENTS W phim ‘IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Celebrated ( The Compound Oxygen Treatment, | 





FOR THE 
\ T ? CURE OF CHRONIC DISEALES. ; 
= This Agent is composed ments of the at- ‘ 
e & phere, with oxygen x 
& It is so modified as to be t ke any other 
miance 
§ Its $ nature band ce ym pos vn to only one 
lanman’s ieee 
; £ It is unquestionat ty the 1 curative 
bt i agent ev r nsed. 
It radic ‘aly cures sever rable by all 





iy .y? : é if ? — nm, vot sive ca cae sa I Cold. (hay 
‘lorida Water. 23s ors 


It io adrninistered by inhaling a gas free 





medicaments, : 
It relie¥es promptly, and its cur TENURE. i 
it is dispensed in Phiiadelphia « y 4 


The most lasting, agree- vende 
able, and refreshing of all < cae <a aoeied ato 
perfumes, for use on the (jintreausemnt hy a 
Handkerchief, at the Toilet, 
and im the Bath. For sale 
by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. 








JANTED—AGENIS (@20 per + to sell 
the golebented HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
M ACHINE. Has the 1 feed, ™ akes the 
“ lock stitch” (alike on bot! and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest Family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JUHN- 
SON, CLARK & €O., Boston, Mass.. Pitte 
burgh, P’a., Chicago, !I!., or St Louis, Mo. 
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COIFFURES AND BONNETS. 














EMBROIDERED BUTTON- ——— 
HOLE FOR GENTLE- INITIAL LET 
MEN'S SHIRT FRONTS. ING 
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ae = EMBROIDERED BUTTON- , aes oe 
NITIAL LETTER FOR MARK: HOLE FOR GENTLE- EMBROIDERED INSERTION FOR 
ING LINEN, MEN’S SHIRT FRONTS. LADIES’ NIGHTDRESSES. 














MINETTA BASQUINE, 
\ perfectly tight-fitting cloak, differing from other basquines tn having a broad 





box t in the centre of the back, folding over on the outside. This affords more 
spring than in the ordinary style and adds very much to its appearance 
Our model is made in mulberry-colored cloth, garnished with bands of black 


gros de Londres and black bullion fringe. 
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CRAVAT BOWS. (See description next page.) EMBROIDER 
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THE PEARL JACKET. 


A design for an extra garment, to be made in cloth, with the edges cut in mitres 
and bound with narrow silk braid, and two rows of the braid stitched on above. 
It is much longer in the back than in front, and is slashed to the waist in the back 


EMBROIDERED ROSETTE. and at the sides. The bows are of cloth, bound with braid. 














FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Evening dress of apricot color silk. 


1 


the lower and upper ones of wLite silk, and the middle one—a little narrower than t 
of the dress. A quilling of white ribbon heads the upper flounce. The overskirt 


at the sides, open in front, and turned back. The slceves are flowing, being cut in 
cibow, and a deep flounce of lace reaches to the wrist. 
Fig. 2.—Waiking dress of purple poplin, trimmed with black velvet and quillings of 


of black velvet, trimmed with black lace and black satin. Both skirt and cap: 


turned back to show a purple lining. 
Fic. J.—Dinner dress of black silk, trimmed with flounces and quillings of white 
over that. Sleeves flowing, with undersleeves of white embroidery; neck eut sq: 


waist of muslin and embroidery, with a narrow velvet ribbon run through it and tied in 
ee 
COIFFURES AND BONNETS. 
Our leaders of fashion are, to a great extent, discarding the immense chignons whict 
ired their heads, and returning to more simple and sensible arrangements of the 








dis 
£ iantities of false hair will still be worn; but the tendency is toward a style of 
bh appearance, as nearly as possible, of the natural hair. 


No. 1.—The style of coiffure most affected at present. It is arranged by con 

adding a small Pompadour roll in front if necessary. The hair is then separate 

nape of the neck, and disposed in two braids, of three strands each, which are t! 

head and the ends arranged in a bow. Of course, a “ switch” can be braided in wit 

false bow added; but it must be done very neatly and naturally, or the effect will | 
No. 2.— An appropriate and generally becoming coiffure for an elderly la 

arranged in a plain waterfall, or a loose knot, if preferred, and the front is disy 

A simple cap is added, of white organdy, rather pointed in fr 


on each side. 
ciennes lace. 
No. 3.—A carriage bonnet, in mauve velvet and gros grain of the same sh 
cluster of crushed pink roses on the left side, encircled by a long white p! 
cluster of mauve ostrich tips on the opposite side. A double scarf of mauve 
fringe, falls from the back. A rou/eau of velvet and gros grain forms the fac 
dged with velvet, carelessly knotted under the chin. 
1.—A bonnet, of a modified gypsy shape, made in mulberry-colored velvet 
edges with narrow folds of gros grain of the same shade. An ostrich plume, of 
from a full cluster of shaded roses and buds on the left side, and is carried across and 
A row of Chantilly lace is arranged en diadéme across the front, abo 
and a fall of the same lace droops over the back. Tie-strings of mu 
No. 5. of black French felt, trimmed with folds of black 
searf of the same edged with narrow thread lace. A gros grain bow relieves t 
Jong white ostrich plume, fastened in the front, is carried over the crown and d 
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4 “ Tyrolienne,” 


chiy ion. 

" No. 6.—An appropriate and stylish coiffure for a school-girl. The hair is par 
back portion being again separated into two parts and braided near the ear 
thrown lightly back, and arranged in loose curls which are confined by the braid 
seen in the illustration. 

No. 7.—The most fashionable style, at present, for arranging the hai 
crimped and then combed back, without any front parting, a single tress being t 
tc gether with a ribbon bow, and fastened so as to preveut the hair from spre 
shoulders. 
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WALKING DRESSES. 

Fic. 1.—Walking dress of gray cashemire de sove. Round skirt terminating w 
with a heading. Casaque forming two points in front, one point at each sid: 
Small biack velvet pelerine with long ends; the waistband is velvet; a narrow { 
the pelerine. Plain sleeves with velvet revers at cach cuff, trimmed to match t! 
Montpensier toquet ornamented with a velvet bow and long gray feather. Ga 

Fig. 2.—Suit of brown merino, trimmed with ruffles of the same and brow: 

Fra. 3.—Walking suit with basque and without overskirt. The design is « 
description. 


abel 
GENERAL REMARKS ON FASHION. 


There is as yet no return to long skirts for street and walking dresses. There are tw 
of making these costumes. One consists of a skirt and full casaquc of Polonaise : t! 
tbe upper one very long, and a basque or short coat with lapels. 


} 


ihe new methods of trimming exhibit the most extravagant use of costly materials. 


gros grain, of the new shades, have the full and elaborate trimmings, plaited flounces, ar 
with velvet many shades darker, and arranged so that the velvet gives the warm, rich 
witbout being actually seen. 

Suits of velvet are very distinguished, trimmed with a very rich crochet embroide 
smallest quantity of cut jet is introduced, and bordered with wide guipure lace. The 
deep at the back, but are rounded up and looped very high at the sides. 


The costume is not infrequently composed of a velvet overskirt and basque, worn ov 


rich satin trimmed with very narrow flounces, and quilted into o design as a heading 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


Owe , “ 


very effective in this way over a skirt of blue or maroon satin, the entire costume—bat, gloves, ete.—care 


fully carrying out the idea of the colors and other details. 

rhere is little fear of being too lavish in the employment of velvet. It is the favorite material of th 
day, and it will be used unsparingly for trimming as well as in other ways during the autumn. I* forms 
a conspicuous part in a lady’s costume, literally from head to foot; for hats are ornamented with bows 
long ends of velvet, and s are almost concealed under large coques of the same material. The most 





fashionable ceintures are those of black velvet, with long ends flowing over the back of the dress. TT} 
ceintures are worn with robes of any color or material. 

The extent to which velvet is used as trimming has rather put furs in the background; but it is stin 
considered most distinguished as a finish for cloth and velvet costumes. 

Rose marten, grebe, and sable are most used for black and colored velvet; sealsk@p, mink, and Astr 











chan for cloth—although, of course, rich furs are not out of place upon handsome cloth, and the finer 
fur the better they 

The most distir shed costume a lady can wear is a complete suit of velvet, trimmed with sable, w 
small sable muff a a. With such a suit a velvet bonnet of the small gypsy form should be w 
ornamented with rich feathers. Fancy fur-trimmed hats and muffs are oniy used by young girls, or 
an accompaniment to skating or other somewhat eccentric costumes, 

Cioth is the material used for skating dresses this winter, especially for the simple costumes, cons 
ing of upperskirt and et, made for wear over plain black silk, or any other ordinary walking sk 
The prettiest are dark-blue, wine-color, or red marron, trimmed with grebe, pocket muff and jaunty cx; 
or hat to match, t) rmer bordered with grebe, the latter edged with baud of grebe, and ornam 
with small plume and a set erect, and held by jeweled horseshoe. 

The prettiest me we have seen was made of scarlet cloth and trimmed with white fur 
and worn with w ! i boa, over a petticoat of white mohair, trimmed with plaitings headed w 
scarlet velvet. But too striking to be worn by any but a very fine skater, and, moreover, requircs 
to be perfect in 

Cloth cloa played, excepting in water-proof, as an independent article of outdoor 
wear. There ar vet cloaks, wl form a tunic or overdress, to be worn with satin, ve 
or Irish P ypl n Si Astrachan cloaks at $25, and sealskin i sat >, to $1 
little cloth sacks l r breakfast or morning wear; but the plain or ribbed th cloak, sack, or 
circular, I 

Velvet cloaks t very long and richly trimmed with crochet gimp, which forms a heavy en 
broidery and kn Che waist is fitted to the figure at the back, and is d hed from the skirt 
which is put on v fu irge gathers. The front is cut all in one, and looped up from the sides 
The sleeves are in vide, and a ful! sash, made of gros grain, belts in the waist. Skirts of satin 
velvet are generally w vith these cloaks, which are more like an 8. 





FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


The present fashions are extremoly convenient in one respect: that nothing is wasted, or, at 














nothing weeds t ld scan be made over into overskirts and dresses for children, 
dren's dresses can rthe y the addition of plaited flounces or scolloped bands until the; 
quite remodeled ; w gored waist fits almost any age, and is neatly held by the sash or ayy: 
whichever it is, that ’ s the little girl’s school and bome toilet. 

Gored dres to for girl8 fora long time, on account of the difficulty of making 
or altering them seems to have disappeared before a practical test We find that ¢ 
dresses can be ma t t two years, and then altered, by changing the trim: ling 
ruffies or plaited ff t years more. ; 

It is never « tot ynmon materials forchildren. A French merino, a good Scotch poy 
or an all-wool clot ut-wear a half-dozen flimsy cotton mixtures, which afford no comfort or sa 
faction even at their | 

A pretty costur ’ e girl consists of a Gabrielle dress of green French merino, with a pla 
flounce, laid flat, fir ep round the bottom, and beaded with three rows of black velvet. | 
this is worn a straight ess of black cashmere, with a band of Mack velvet put on as a border, 
simply looped in one broad fold at the sides. Across the shoulders a small rounded cape forms bret 
edged with a row of black velvet. A plaiting 


at the wrist, headed with two rows of velvet, finishes 
cuat-sleeves, and a bow of velvet at the throat the entire costume. 
To make it still less expensive, black alpaca braid can be used instead of velvet. an old alpaca skirt 





used for the overdress, ornamented with a strip of the green merino stitched on flat with black 





For valuable information concerning the prevailing modes, we are indebted to Madame Demorest, of 
New York, who is ling spirit of fashion matters in America. We also obtain many of our illustra 
tions from the same source ; 

=- Oo 


CRAVAT BOWS FOR BOYS AND YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
(See Previous Page.) 
These can be made at home by any tasteful hand at half the cost of the ready made article; and as 
fresh ones are constantly wanted they are acceptable gifts from a sister's graceful tingers. 
No. 1 is of plaid silk, No. 2 of striped satin, the bows and loops both lined with something moderately 
stiff, crinoline or paper muslin, and put together as shown im the illustration, finishing with the knot in 


the middle. The foundation (for pattern see No. 7) is of stiff pasteboard, which may be made more per 
manent by wiring round, but will keep shape without long enough to serve for several fresh bow:. A> 
elastic loop for fastening to the button of the shirt collar must be firmly.sewed on as shown in No. 6, the 
foundation covered with the material, and the bow sewed fust, that it may keep its place well, Nos. 3 








and 4 are of brown satin and blue silk, the material doubled and lined. No. 5 is of dotted silk, f1 
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FASHIONS FROM MME. DEMOREST. 





WALKING COSTUMES 














ef 
The costume Viola is made in Emerald-creen Irish poplin, trimmed with fringed ruchings of silk, twe 
ehades darker, and twist fringe of the intermediate shade. ‘The trimming t rt is arranged in festoons 
surrounded by a single row ofruching. The Polonaise is quite simple ack somewhat longer than tbe 
fronta, and slightly yet gracefully looped 
The Geralda suit, with the dress and scarf of Macgregor plaid, and the Polonaise of green cashmere, is ap 
appropriate costume for a young lady rhe skirt is encircled with a fix e of green cashmere, set up from . 
the bottom, and the Polonaise is trimmed to correspond. The searf should b » enough to be used as s “ 
wrap, if required, and in some suits is worn tied loosely around the waist 
m 
THE LOUISON OVERSKIRT : 3 
One of the latest and most graceful designs for overskirts, and one that destined to become a favorite Th 
it is perfectly plain in front, its peculiar style depending upon the looping the back. It will be noticed that bu 
all the overskirts are without fulness at the waist in front—thia being the style at present—many of them on 


having tapes underneath by which they are tied back. 
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THE ELVIRA DRESS. 








A dress made after this style, in blne empress cloth trimmed with raffles of the same and @ack velv-t 
ribbon, would be very handsome and appropriate either fora house dress or walking costume. The skirt : 
ik, twe wiable length. is encircled with two narrow flonnces, bound and attached with velvet, the upper on: 
oone form its own heading. The overskirt has a square apron, garnished with ruffles and velvet, and is fini 
the th side by a broad sash, trimmed round with a ruffle, and ommamented through the centre by plaiting 
v-lvot finished at the lower end with a velvet bow. Two detached sashes in the back, similarly trim: 
is ap nplete the arrangement of this unique overskirt, High plain waist, trimmed with ruffles and velvet i 
from ape of a shoulder cape, and close sleeves trimmed with ruffles simulating flowing ones. When used for 
jas s walking costume, a jacket of cloth, or of the material of the dress, lined and similarly trimmed, should be addcd 
No. 1.—EUDORA SLEEVE. 
No. 1 Th : nf ! fall sleeves ti? 
many ditt nt vie f wart r it isa ve n 
hundsomely in i rimmed with bands w re l 
d it es CIALLY be ming t r figures 
4 No, 2 An enti new design, combining 
vorite @ The coat sleeve is | yen at the back xeam 
ed that buttoned in at the sid irly to the wrist. ‘T 8 
f them on the under side by a button, and on the outsid 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 
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COMING FROM SCHOOL. 
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SONG FOR MEZZO SOPRANO OR BARITONE. 
BY M. H. CROSS. 
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ne-dress of dark green serge, made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with ruffles; 
© long, trimmed with fring: yped in the back and sides. _ Plain corsage, 


tin sash, Hat of green felt, trimmed with velvet and flowers. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


THE LESSON 


BY A. M 


“TED,” said I, “I am going to Newport.” 
| My brother raised himself suddenly in 
his chair and dropped his newspaper. 

“What in the world sing to New 
Isn't the old farm good enough for 
asked 
termination. 

“No,” I replied warmly, “ I’m tired of milk 
he 
he 


ing to take Lily and 


ure You gi 


port for? 


you he amazed at my sudden de- 


and blackberrying, hay and sunbonnets 


sides I've some new dresses which would 


wasted out there, so I’m gx 
be fashionable.” 

ae fl replied Ned 
but I 


soon tire of the world of fashion.” 


try it if you like 


imagine my matter-of-fact sister will 


“That is as munch as you know about it,” I 
replied, and then hurried away to find my lit- 
tle Sister Lily and acquaint her with my plans 
She was delighted, of course, and I set about 
touching up our wardrobes immediately, turn 


ing dresses upsidedown and wrong side out, 
and adding a few new ones, until it seemed to 
me that we had as pretty an outfit as any one 
Ned laugh d when I told him 80, 


and hoped I would think the same when I re- 


ceuld wish. 


turned, 

I arranged my plans so that we might spend 
two weeks at the best hotel, for we had two 
very important things—time and money. I 
sent to secure my rooms, and fortunately suc- 
ceeded, so that in about three weeks after the 
idea first fixed itself in my brain, Lily and I 
were on the way to Newport, 

We had a beautiful moonlight night for our 
Sound. Lily 


was bewitched with the beauty of the boat, the 


journey through Long Island 


rich dressing of the passengers, and the sweet 
music. I sat in the upper saloon watching the 
throng and wondering if I should see a prettier 
sight in Newport. The boat was crowded with 
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elegantly dressed people, who promenaded up 





and down the glittering saloon to the music of 
the string band. It seemed pleasanter to me 
to sti 1 corner and see all this than to 
walk about; besides, my brown travelling suit, 


though it was, could not but 


trast disagreeably with the heavy black silk 
suits rustling to and fro. Lily wished to run 
about the saloon, and | permaitt 1 at tw or 
three times: but presently, is she stood some 


distance from me talking to a little flounced 
’ 


ruffled creature about her own age, a lady 
» remarked to her companion—*“ How 
queer that child in brown linen appears beside 


l 
Madame Ps 


I called Lily instantly, and we went away to 


ntaine’s little daughter.” 


the other side of the be at, but I felt une sy and 
out of place all the remainder of the time, until 
we were sak ly dep sited in t 1 grand hotel at 
Newport. 

“Tere,” I thoug 


am on an equal'with these people, 


ht the morning after my 





arrival, “I 


at any rate, for I pay as good prices and come 


of as good family 
} 


So I curled Lily’s hair and tied her sash 


straight, and, putting on nry new cambric 


wrapper with its delicate white trimming, | 


surveyed myself in the glass with great com- 


placency. Feeling very well satisfied, I took 
Lily’s hand, and we went down and out upon 
the piazza to listen to the roar of the surf upon 
the beach for a few moments before breakfast. 
Lily 


pers, feeling proud o 


stood beside me in her new bronze slip- 
f them, and a little afraid 
which a 


to stir for fear that the dampness, 


heavy fog had left 


upon the boards, might soil 
I drew my dress up slightly, and bade 
This 
done, I forgot everything for a few minutes 
but the grand roll of the waves, the upheaving 
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them 


Lily stand upon a settee near me. 
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and the dashing which is so constant and so 
wonderful. I y not how long I had been 
lost to everything around me when voices 
from a room ve, the windows of which faced 


the piazza, my attention, I will do 


the young ladies justice and say that I do not 
think they } 1 suspicion that they were 
overheard. 

“Tf we d take good care of our new 
} 


calico wrap} be quite spoiled. Do you 


Bee, Kate? 


= Ye ag r 


ther voice, “ and the little 





one’s shoes ded her high and dry. 
Who are t yu know 7” 

“Tr Of I don’t. From the appear- 
ance I sh young lady knows all 
about pigs The child is afraid to 
breathe for h willuntie. See her!” 

A gener followed this, which was 
interrupte the breakfast bell. I looked 
around at | huring the general confusion 





which the d among the group, and 


found her, 


to stir; 1 


ing lady had said, afraid 
it of her dress, however, 


but becaus had gone out to the melo- 
dious beat surf, and she had forgotten 
her posit was drinking in the music, 


and lister voices which talked to little 
Panl. H 


I was sor: 


vas wrapt and motionless, and 


I spoke, to see the old con- 


sciousness her dress and herself come back 
into her fac: lifted look fade away. 
I did not much wonder at the young 


when I saw the rich morn- 
to the breakfast-room, and 


ladies’ am 
ing dresses 
only lool ondered in sheer amazement 
at what it 


By and at the bathing time, we went down 
to the beach to have a dash in the surf. As 
we ran down on to the sand, in our home-made 
red-flannel bat g-dresses, not handsome but 
useful, we saw the young ladies, whose voices 
we had heard in the morning, standing in a 
group watching us and everybody. There was 


a suppress rh as we passed them, running, 
and one of them said something about “our 
rural fries I looked at Lily, who must 


have hear did. not appear to see or 


hear them, and then we plunged into the surf. 

The y dies did not bathe, either then 

or afterwa Bathing is trying to the com- 
L ying 


plexion, a ts one for white dresses, etc.; 
s0 the you lamsels contented themselves 
with a str the beach, in kid gloves and 
lace hats g dainty parasols, thereby 


losing the nefit of watering-places. 


We enjoyed our bath very much, and I felt 


more charitable toward every when it was 
over. After dinner I dozed and read, lulled 
into sleep by the ceaseless 1 f the surf. 


Toward night I roused myself, and after dress- 
ing Lily we went down stair I sat with 
Lily under the parlor windows, wondering 
with Glory McWhirck why the good times all 


went by me, as the young and gentle- 


men, laughing and talking, sauntered up and 
down outside. 

Presently a young man str d slowly by 
alone and seeing some « ne t, g nee d 
toward me and then sk ppe ! ed his hat, 
and spoke. 

I recognized him as on N equaint- 
ances, and greeted him joy! ¢ to meet 
any one whom I knew. He st ome time 
talking, and finally took me to supper, offering 
to come and take me into the I in the 
evening. He was not vers tere g, but I 
wanted to go into the hal! pted, say- 
ing to myself, persuasive N dear, 


this is a ‘good time,’ why 
I took Lily up stairs : pper, and 
nd 


taking off her pretty dress, put he bed 

sat near her until she fell aslee] It was near 
nine when I went down, but Mr. R did not 
make his appearance ul l ha past. He 
offered me his arm and took me i the hall, 
where the dress and light 1 zzled me. 
He stood near me a few mir pointing out 
this and that one, all elega: ressed and 
beautiful, and then, when t struck up, 
said he could not resist it, t 1 himself 
away, and J did not see him except once 
when he swept by my corner g with 

a pile of Swiss muslin, I t! t first—but 
afterward I found it was a | I could not 
help thinking it strange that he 1 not intro- 
duce me to any one—in fact f hurt—but I 
tried to reason with mys¢ mber that 
I was enjoying an eveni: the finest 
watering places in the c ry [t was no use. 
The gayety swept by me, and | unnoticed 
and alone, too plain and simple to attract 


attention. 
I turned away, at length, wondering whether 


the chief end of man—or womar vas dress, 
took my way slowly up st folded away 
my prettiest dress. I | it my little one, 
sleeping quietly, and wished wit n aching 


heart that all the furbelow en whose 
feet were pattering down stairs, and whose 
brains were being filled with vanity and folly, 
were as sweetly resting as she, 

The days were just alike. I tl ght as the 


sun rose each morning, “There will be some- 
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something to break the ever 
But 


they all seemed to like it, and the days never 


¢ new to-day, 


thin 


lasting monotony of dress, dress, dress.” 


differed. I wasted a quantity of time dressing, 
because I should be stared at if I did not, and 
Lily learned to come to me unbidden to be 
sashed and prinked before going down upon 
play with the children. Only 
Lily and I 


always strolled out upon the beach in the after- 


the piazza to : 
two things were comfortable. 
noon when there was no one there, and we 


We had 


the objects of a smile by our 


both took a daily plunge in the surf. 
not ceased to be 
simple dress, and I grew shy and kept away. 

I was sitting on the beach one afternoon, 
watching the billows rise and fall, and asking 
myself over and over whether it was all right, 
and this the best way to spend God’s time, 
when the unusual sound of a step upon the 
beach roused me and made me look up \ 
voice apologized for disturbing me, and I found 


a tall, pale lady standing near me, very stately 


in her bearing, with a beautiful, lofty-minded 
face, although it must have seen fifty 


suromers, 


which 


had never parted with its beauty 
She wore a long, heavy, black silk, with a 
costly, black Jace shaw! thrown over it. It was 
an instant’s glance which showed me this, for 
she spoke directly. 

“What were you thinking of so earnestly 
she asked, with a smile. 
"2 wee 


was all worth while,” I 


when I came up?” 
My eyes sought 
ther it 


the waves again. 

wondering whe 

said, out of my thought. 
“All? What?” she asked. 
“This vanity, and show, 


There 


and dress, 





s no summer rest about it. 
“TI know 
came to find it, but I’m going back to-morrow. 
It isn’t here. How happy the shore must be 
when they are all gone.” 
I smiled at the quaint idea, but I liked 
“ How does it all seem to you ?” I asked. 


~— 
L 


that,” she replied, gravely. “I 


too. 

“Tt seems as if there was no God anywhere 
but in those billowa,” 
her long, white hand, with a dreamy look in 


she said, reaching out 


her heavy eyes, and pointing into the heaving 
ocean. 

“That is the way it seems to me,” I replied, 
excitedly, ‘and I come out here in the after- 
noon, when it is still, to look for Him.” 

She set the little camp-stool she carried 
beside me on the beach, and we had a long, 
-arnest there, lifted 
myself and left me better than I had been in a 
long time. rs 
hers, but we walked up to the hotel together 


talk which me out of 


She did not ask my name, n 
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va“ ~~ 


and parted at the parlor door. She entered 


and I 


room was crowded, but, to my amazement, the 


remained standing, looking in. The 
throng parted right and left as sle approached, 
and gazed after her, as, with a slight bow, she 
swept through the opening thus made to the 
other end of the room. 

“Who is she?” I asked br athlessly of a 
young girl near me. 

“Mrs, W- 
face ?” 
I said “ yes, 


had been so charmed, or that the crowd parted, 


: -r 
— beaulilul 


Has she not a 


and ceased to wonder that I 


when the sweet, soothing words of her pen had 


stilled so many restless minds and satisfied so 


many achinghearts. Nowonderthe gay, young 
girls looked after her with a new light in thei: 
eyes, She had ta ight them better things thar 
they could learn here, higher modes of livit 
greater aims, and they remembered them 
her face. They danced again, 
and dressed, but her coming in 


saw 


was like a fresh breeze upon a 
it may be soon gone, but the 


refreshed traveller never forgets it, and breathes 








more freely in a purer air. 
Late the next afternoon, as I sat at my win- 
] reading, Lily came in and sat ci 


opposite tome. She looked at me so ste 1dily 


that I lifted my eyes and asked: “ What is it, 


‘I was thinking of grandfather's pears,” 
he replied, mournfully 


“ What made you think of them ?” I asked, 


‘Oh, I’ve been out on the piazza, and the 
rirls are all there, sitting up stiff for fear 


of soiling their dresses, and talking about what 





they are to wear to the ‘ hop.’ I was so tired 
listening to them, and standing up for fear I 
shonld rumple my new over-skirt, that J 


in't help wishing I was at the farm.” 





suppose we go,” I said, sud 
“T wish you would, Fanny,” she replied, 
dolefally. 
“Very well,” I.said, springing up, “go and 


fold your dresses ; we'll go home.” 
So home we went, and poor, tired Ned f 
us there one night when he came in, sitting in 


the c 
* Ah, here are 


| parlor of the city house. 
the highflyers at fashion,” he 
said, kissing us both gayly. 

“Ned, that I shall never be,” I 

' 

sterniy. 

He laughed heartily and asked, “ Are 
ready for the old homestead, with the ‘summer 


said 
aid, 


you 


resort’ fever all over?” 





: 
: 


pon I 
crog 
sim} 


in « 


fresh 
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replied, “quite ready. Come and 


lear old house, under the elms, far 
the turmoil and rush of people, we 
was left of the summer, waked in 

by the bird-carols, and sung to 
waying branches of the trees, 
of fashion and its attendant 


g¢ in the fields, fishing in the 


iome on the hay, and playing 
twilight. With hearts pure and 
from envy and strife, we saw God 
ing blade, and felt Him in every 


ni reeze, 
—w @ oe 


[E STUDENT'S DREAM. 


BY MAJASA. 


| ple, rustic cottage, 
had closed the sultry day, 
ts in quiet converse, 
while the time aw 1y, 
n a thrilling story, 
irrated one by one, 
urt in life’s great drama, 
e youngest, who alone 
ence as if fearing 
s words would break the spe ll, 
i r o'er them in the moonlight, 
xe scenes described so well. 
rth to the entres ty 
fused to be denied, 
nearer to the circle, 
hem he thus replied : 
evered and much beloved, 
ing nor yet can speak 
deeds and “ glad success, 
y story, faint and weak, 
' uppear in contrast bare, 
i thus your converse share. 
ud I will repeat, 
it seemeth meet, 
A rht dream of years ago, 
I rilled my inmost spirit so, 


" t from the chambers of my heart 


un nevermore depart. 


Me thought my home of childhood 
Again uprose to view, 
© same appearing 


is when life was new, 


A the murmuring brooklet, 
e my childish feet, 
Often danced in gladness, 


And the mossy seat, 
Where was twined the garlands 
Of sweet forest flowers, 
Gathered from the treasures 
Of the wild-wood bowers. 
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As amid theso scer I 
O’er her harp-st 

A sweet vision t 
Bringing with } 

Life before m« 
Disclosing 1 

And in loveli: 


Life to me wa 


But the vision t} ul 


Faded soon as sunset 


Then I wande 
As in pre | 
In the mu 
Sacred 
Classmates 
Teacher 
Ne’er fo tter 
Seemed t 
A bright ha 


Beaming 


bo the radia 


Then bot! 
O'er 1 

And a sad 
That no 

For if ead I 

Life now seer 

And the knoy 


In the 
So this dar 


As new light 


And my 
And fa 
Both grew 
Stre 71 ' ‘ 
Of the ei'y 
Perfe 
And the wi 
Dwells « 


Ever eince t 
Has illu i 
Making e’et 


Bright w 


The speaker 
Another gues t 


May the li t thu 
s to Heaven. 


Upward guid ste 





\ duty, 


truth and beauty. 


th moisten’d eye 


t A) 


8 given, 








T was a mild October afternoon, in the year 
1784. 


close to that point where the fair city of Bonn 


A boat was coming down the Rhine, 


The company on board 
of 


im an excursion of pleasure, 


sits on its left shore. 


consisted of old and young persons both 


sexes, returning fre 


The sun was sinking in the West, and touched 


the mountain summits, castle-crowned, with 
gold and purple, as the hoat came to the shore 
not far from the city fhe company landed, 
full of gayety al l mirth, the young people 


walking on before, while their seniors followed, 


though more thoughtful and 


as happy 


less noisy. They adjourned to a public garden, 
close on t river side, to finish the day of 


social e1 t, by partaking of a collation. 


Old and y« 


the stone ta 


1round 
The 


the West; the moon poured 


were seated, ere long, 
et under the large trees. 
crimson faded 1 


her soft immering through the le: 


canopy above them, and was reflects d in full 
beauty in ers of the Rhine. 

“Your boys are 
a benevolent-looking old gentleman, addressing 


Herr Bee 


Electoral ch pel; 


right merry fellows,” said 


von thoven, a tenor singer in the 


pointing, at the same time, 
to his two sons—lads of ten and fourteen years 
' will certainly turn out some- 


he he 


watched their pranks; “ but tell me, Beethoven, 


ofage, “~ ihey 


thing clever continued, laughing, as 


why do you not take Louis with you when 


you indulge the children with a party of 


pleasure 
“ Because,” answered the person he addressed, 


“Louis is a stubborn, dogged, stupid boy, 
whose troublesome behavior would only spoil 
our mirth 


“Ah!” 


are always findin 


returned the old gentleman, “ you 
g fault with the poor Jad, and 
perhaps impose too hard tasks upon him! 1 
see more indulgent to the others. It 


you are 


is no wonder he becomes dull and obstinate ; 
nay, | am only surprised that he has not, ere 
this, broken loose from your sharp control.” 
“My dear Simrock,” 
laughing, “1 have a remedy at hand for such 
humors 


replied Beethoven, 
my good Spanish cane, which, you 
see, is of the tonghest! Louis is well acquainted 
with its excellent properties, and stands in 
wholesome awe thereof! And trust me, neigh- 
bor, I know best what is for the boy’s good. 


He has talent, and must be taught to cultivate 


BEETHOVEN AS A BOY. 





it; but he will never go to work properly, 
of 
notions, and set his head right.” 

“Ah, Johann!” Madame 
you do not know the boy ! 


unless I drive out some his capricious 


von 


He 


interposed 


Beethoven, “ 





has the best and most docile of dispositions, if 
you only manage him in the proper way 

“The proper way!” repeated the father; 
‘and so | must coax and cajole him, and ask 
his leave humbly to give him a word of 
instruction !” 

“ No, certainly; only grant him the same 
indulgences you allow to his brother 

Hie is not like Carl and Johann,” was the 

muttered answer; “they ought not to be treated 
alike.’ 

“ Nay, my neighbor,” said Simrock, earnestly 


* Let us talk no more about it, 


interrupt a 
Beethoven. “I know well what I am doing 


and my reasons are satisfactory 


These boys are a comfort to me; a couple of 


fine lads. I need hardly ever speak to em, 
for they are ready to spring ata glance. They 
always obey me with alacrity and affection. 


Louis, on the other hand, has been bearish 


from his infancy. I have never sought to rule 
him by fear, but only to drive out 


his sulkiness now and then, yet nothing avails. 


When his brothers joke with him, as all boys 
will sometimes, he usually quits the room mut 
muring, and it is easy to see he would f beat 
them if he were not afraid of me. As to his 
studies, music is the only thing he will rn— 
I mean with good will; or if he consents to 
apply himself to anything else, I must first 
knock it into him that it has something to do 
with music, Then he will go to work, but it is 
his humor not to do it otherwise! If I give 
him a commission to execute for me, the most 


arrant clodpole could not be more stupid about 
It. 
ivorite 


the 


“ Let him alone, then, to live for his f 
said Herr Simrock. “It is often 


case that the true artist is a fool in matters of 


art,” 


everyday life.” 


“ Those are silly fancies,” answered Beetho- 


ven, again laughing. “ Helen is always talking 


is others 


The true artist is as much a man 


BO. , 
and proves himself so; will thrive like the 
rest of the world, and take care of his family. 
I know all about it; money—monev’s the 


thing! I mean Louis to do well; and that he 


or 


ie 








talk about that any more ! 
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to do well I spare not trouble—nor 


r, when it is necessary Phe boy 
thank me for my pains,” 
conversation was interrupted, and 
was not resumed. ‘The hours flew 

it struck nine, and the festive 


parated to return to their homes. 

Johann were in high glee as they 
steps before 
The 


pened, and a boy about twelve years 


they sprang up the 


r, and pulled the door bell. 


the entry, with a lamp in his hand. 
rt and stout for his age; but a sickly 
re strongly marked by the contrast 
k black hair, was observable on his 
small gray eyes were quick and 
their movement, very piercing when 
mon any object, but softened by 
f his long, dark lashes ; his mouth 
ly formed, and the compression of 
trayed both pride and sorrow. It 
Beethoven. 
are my father and mother?” asked 


18 


\ighteap !” cried Carl laughing, 
umnot you open your eyes? They 
hind us |” 
unswering his brother, Louis came 
3 parents, and bade them “ good- 
her greeted him aff ctionately ; his 
while the boy busied himself fast- 
loor—“ Well, 
ed your task ?” 
father.” 


Louis, I hope you 


od ; to-morrow I will look and see 
1 have earned your breakfast.’”’ So 
e elder Beethoven went into his 
his wife followed him, after bidding 
vod-night, Louis more tenderly than 
Carl and Johann withdrew with 


er to their common sleeping apart- 


rtaining him with a description of 


of festivity. “ Now, Louis,” said 


nn, as they finished their account, 


i not been such a dunce, our father 


ve taken you along; but he says he 


you will be little better than a 


the days of your life—and self-willed 


rn besides. 

answere d 
t come to bed !” 

u are always a sleepy head !” cried 
sanghinz; but in a few minutes after 
» bed both were asleep and snoring 


k the lamp from the table, left the 
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apartment softly | went up-stairs to an attic 
chamber, where he w to retire when he 
wished to be out of e way of his teasing 
brothers. He had fitt the little room for 
himself as well his means permitted, A 
table with three le, 1 leathern chair, the 


bottom partly out, and an old piano, which he 


had rescued from the possession of rats and 


mice, made up the fur ind here, in com- 


pany with his beloved violin, he was accustomed 


to pass his happiest rs. He was passion- 
ately fond of solituds nd nothing would have 
better pleased him t permission to take 
long walks in the here he could hear 
the murmur of streatr nd the rustling of 
foliage, and the surging the winds on the 
mountains. But h that libe His 
only recreation was to ] ew hours here in 
his favorite pursuit, indulging his fantasies and 


reveries, undisturbed by his: brothers, or 


his strict father’s repr 


The boy felt, you he , that he was 
not understood | ! family, not even 
excepting his mother. 8 ed him tenderly, 
and always took | s father found 
fault with him ; tshe never knew what was 
passing in his mit { e never uttered 
it. How could | shy 1 inexperienced, 
clothe in words what ¥ rning in his 


bosom—what was per} striving after 


than 


language more intense and pressive 


human speech? But his s was not long 
to be unappreciat 
me from 


The next morning a messenger ¢ 


the elector to Beethover l se, bringing an 
order for him to repair immediately to the 
palace, and fetch w hisson Louis. The 
father was surprised e so than the boy, 


whose heart beat wit! ned apprehension 


as they entered the pr y mansion. A ser 
icted them with- 
the 


was attended by 


vant was in wailing, and cond 





out delay, or fu ement, to 


presence of the elect 
two gentlemen. 

The elector with 
great kindness, and said—* We heard 


much recently of the extraordinary musical 


received Beethoven 


have 
talents of your son | s. Have you brought 
Beethoven replied in 
ck to the door, and 


him along with you 

the affirmative, stepped | 

bade the boy come in 
“Come nearer, my cried the 

This gen- 

Herr 

com poser, 


elector graciously ; “dor 
tleman here is our new court organist- 
Kneefe; the other is the 


Herr Yunker, from Cologne 


famous 


We promised 


them both they should hear you play some- 
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thing; and think you may venture upon a tune 


before them. The late Master von Eden always 
Bp ke well of v« 

“Yes, he was pleased with me!’ murmured 
the boy softly. The prince smiled and bade 
him take his seat and begin. He sat dowr 


himselt l a large easy chair Lot Is went to 





the piano, and without examining the pile of 
notes that lay awaiting his selection, played a 
short | ece: tl na light and graceful 1 
which he executed with such ease and spirit 


nay, in so admirable a manner that his di 

tinguished anditors could not forbear express 
ing their surprise; and even his father was 
struck. 

When he left off playing, the elector ar 
came up to him, laid his hand on his head, 
said encouragi! gl “Well done, my boy 1 owe 
h you! Now, Master Yunker,” 


ntleman on his right hand, 





are pleased wit 
turning to the 
‘what say you 

“Your highness!” 


“T will venture to say the lad has had con- 


answered the composer, 


siderable practice with that air, to execute it so 
well,” 

Louis burst into a laugh at this remark; the 
others looked surprised and grave; his father 
gry glance at him, and the boy, 


conscious that he had done something wrong 


darted an 





became instantly silent. 


’ 





he elector himself laughed at the comi 
scene. “And pray what are you laughing at, 
my little fellow?” asked he. 

The boy colored and looked down as he 1 
plied—*“ Because Herr Yunker thinks I have 
learned the air by heart, when it occurred 
me just now while I was playing.” 

“Then,” returned the composer, “if you 
glit to £0 


really improvised that piece, you ot 
through at sight a motiv I will give you pres- 
ently.” 
“ Let me try,” 
“If his gracious highness will permit me,” 


answered Louis. 


said the ¢ ym poser, 

Permission was granted. Yunker wrote down 
on a paper a difficult motiv and handed it to the 
boy. Louis read it over carefully, and imme- 
diately began to play it according to the rules 
of counterpoint. The composer listened atten- 
tively—his astonishment increasing at every 
turn in the music; and when at last it was 
finished in a manner so spirited as to surpass 
his expectations, his eyes sparkled, and he 
looked on the lad with keen interest, as the 
possessor of a genius rarely to be found. 

“Tf he goes on in this way,” said he in a low 
tone to the elector, “I can assure your highness 








K neefe observed with a smile—“ I agree with 


the master; but it seems to me the boy’s style 


inclines rather too much to the gloomy and 


choly. 
‘It is well,” replied his highness, smiling, 
‘be it vour care that it does not be too 





mech s Herr von Beethoven,” he continued, 
iddressing the father, “we take an interest in 
your son; and it is our pleasure that he com- 
plete the studies commenced under vour tui- 
tion, under that of Herr Kneefe. Het m 
to live with him after to-day. We \ take 





care that he wants for nothing; and his further 
1iévancement, also, shall be cared for You 
re willing, Louis, to come and live with this 
gentleman ?” 

The boy’s eves were fixed on the ground; he 
raised them, and glanced first at Kneefe and 
then at his father. The offer was a tempting 
one he would fare better and have more 
liberty in his new abode. But there was his 

ther! whom he had always loved; wl pit 


of his everity, had doubtless loved hi and 
, . 
now stood looking upon him earnestly and 


He hesitated no longer, but seizing 


Beethoven’s hand and pressing it to his heart, 
he cried—“ No! no! I cannot leave my father.” 
“You are a good and dutiful lad,” said his 


highness. “ Well, I will not ask von to leave 
your father, who must be very fond of 
You shall live with him and come and take 
your lessons of Herr Kneefe; that is our will. 
Adieu, Herr von Beethoven.” 

From this time Louis lived a new life. His 
father treated him no longer with harshness, 
and even reproved his brothers when they tried 
to tease him. Carl and Johann -grew s 
him, however, when they saw what a favorite 
he had become. Louis found himself nger 
restrained, but came and went as he pleased 
he took frequent excursions in the cou: trv, 
which he enje yed with more than youthi il 
pleasure when the lessons were over. 

His worthy master was astonished at the 
rapid progress of his pupil in his beloved art. 
“ But, Louis,” said .he one day, “if you would 


iegiect 


become a gr 


it musician, you must not 
everything besides music. You must acquire 
foreign languages—particularly Latin, Italian, 
and French. These are all necessary, that you 
may know what learned men have said and 
written upon the art. You must not fancy all 
this knowled 


must be di 





re is to come to you of itself; you 





ent and devote yourself to study, 


and be sure of being well repaid in the end. 
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k vithout such cultivation, you can never 
exc sic; nay, even genius, left to itself, 
is but e better than blind impulse. Would 
you : your name to posterity as a true 
arti ike your own all that bears relation to 
y 

| | mised, and kept his word. In the 
n f his playing he would leave off, how- 
evel! it cost him, if the hour struck for 
his in the languages. So closely he 
ap] mself, that in a year’s time he was 
t well acquainted, not only with Latin, 
I 1 Italian, but also with the English. 
His father marvelled at his progress not a lit- 
tle years he had labored in vain, with 
star n and blows, to make the boy learn 
tl t principles of those languages. He had 
ni eed, taken the trouble to explain to 
] eir use in the acquisition of the science 
ol 

In 1785 appeared Louis’s first sonatas. They 
displayed uncommon talent, and gave promise 
tl é uthful artist would in future accom- 
pl thing great, though scarcely yet could 
be { in them a trace of that gigantic genius, 
whose death forty years afterward filled all 
Europe with sorrow. 

Che best understanding was now established 
bi en father and son; and the lad’s natural 
gel ity and warmth of heart being un- 
c | by undue severity, his kindly feelings 
ove! ved upon all around him, This dis- 
pe 1 to love his friends and to enjoy life 
rem 1 with the artist to the end of his days. 
The benevolent Master Simrock was much 
pleased at his good fortune, and withal some- 
wh rprised, for, spite of his compassionate 
€3] of the boy’s cause, he looked upon 
I s rather asadull fellow. Now his opinion 
was quite changed; and to show his good will, 
he sent him several presents, and insisted on 
his coming frequently to his lodgings. 

We were both mistaken in the lad,” he 
would say to old Beethoven; “he abounds in 
wit and odd fancies, but I do not altogether 
like his mixing up in his music all sorts of 
stra conceits; the best way, to my notion, is 
a plain one. Let him follow the great Mozart 
step by step; after all, he is the only one, and 
there is none to come up to him—none!” And 
I s’s father, who also idolized Mozart, always 

with his neighbor in his judgment, and 
‘ i— None!” 
0 80-0 

Aw hour’s industry will do more to produce 

cheerfulness, suppress evil humors, and retrieve 


your aflairs than a month’s moaning, 
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OUT IN THE STORM, 
BY PARSONS 
UT in the storn 

( ) Out from this she ill lighted and warm, 
Out from the radiance, « from the glow, 
Into the darkness and into the snow, 
Into the power of the n s sleet, 
Into the gloom of the wild winter night, 


Leaving all comfort, all beauty, and light, 


Out where the wir it tempest will beat 
Savage and pitil how can I go 
Out in the 


Out in the storn 


Out from your presence—your radiant face 
Lighting with |} ry the place, 
Lifted to mine w i tender grace 


Out from the t all, dainty hand, 


Clinging to mine as ng my stay, 
Pleading my heart ly withstand, 
How can I leave y tow er away 

Out from this dre 


Out in the 


wretched, forlorn, 


Out in the storm 
Out in the starless 1 many a ghost 
Rises to beckon 1 ! the gloom ; 
Shades of sad memories, roused from the tomb, 


Forms of the dead, and the faithless, and lost, 


Hold their pale arn me, Whisper and shriek, 
Even while you cling t even as I speak, 
Dragging me out f w of your room, 


Out from the lig face and your form, 


Out in t 
‘ Out in tl torm ! 
Lingering, shrin) r, still dreading to go— 
Dreading to face the wild tempest and snow, 
Fearing to meet tl f e battle of life, 


Cowering back fr s turmoil and strife— 
Bitterest, hardest 
Is it to know that 
Never to hold you aga to my heart, 


, dainty flower 


s hour, 


ver we part, 


Only to drean 


: Out in the at 

) 

) Out in the storm! 
So, love, God keey u safe, happy, and warm, 

{ Sheltered with cor 1 love to remain, 
Never to struggle with sorrow and pain; 
Give me the battle—the fight with the blast— 
Little it matters, for sorrow like this 
Brings all death's bitterness. Give me the last 
Clasp of your hand—the last passionate kiss. 
So God be with you and keep you His own; 

. Pity me, wandering and struggling alone, 

) Qut in the storm. 

) rotg@200—— 
“THEY pass best over the world,” said Queen 

Elizabeth, “who trip over it quickly; for it is 


( but a bog—if we stop we sink.” 
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BY MRS. 


M RS. DRAPER was in her best—silk dress, 
! velvet cloak and bonnet, dainty 
and boots, and she carried a well-filled satchel 


She found Mrs. 


' 
gloves 


or travelling-bag in her hand. 
Cameron at home, dressed in a pretty cashmere 
wrapper and neat gingham apron, busy with 


her mending basket. Any other lady than 


Mrs. Cameron would have had her caller seated 
jor 


in the cold parlor, and kept her waiting 
] I g 
" pre- 


“ But 


twenty minutes or so while she made a 
rt 1% 


then you know Mrs. Cameron is peculiar.” 


sentable” if not an elaborate toil 


And one of her peculiarities was that you had 
If she 


was busy in her kitchen when you called, she 


always to take her as you found her, 


would come in direct from the kitchen, just as 
she was, with perhaps a word of explanation, 
if you 


For 


which you might take for an apology 
chose, and that was all there was about it. 
the rest, she was just as much at ease as thongh 
she was dressed for the occasion, and never 
seemed to give further thought to her appear- 
ance, 

So Mrs, Draper was shown at once into the 
snug, cosey, light sitting-room, with its open 
piano, its hanging-baskets of trailing money- 
wort, its stand of geraniums and roses, its cor- 


a 
5 


nice of glossy-green ivy, and its walls hu 
with engravings and chromos, and its mistress 
sitting at her work, the cheerfulest sight of all. 
There is no picture so home-like as a woman 
sewing. Those dainty ladies who scarcely 


know the use of a needle co not realize how 


| 


much more charming they n:ivht become. 
“7 have not come calling to day,” said Mrs. 
“Tam out on a matter of duty, and 


Draper. 


I have come t 


to see if you will not go with me.” 
Mrs. Cameron looked up inquiringly. 
“You know that block of houses in the next 


street— Rotten-Row, they call it—such dreadful 


houses, and such dreadful people live in them! 
I do think it is our duty as Christian women 
to try what can be done to improve them. 
Poor, ignorant people! I dare say they have 
never had any one to show them any better, 
and with our privileges and opportunities we 
) do 


shall be really culpable if we do not try t 
what we can to reform them.” 
“But what do you propose doing ?” 
“Visiting them, of course, and talking with 
i 


| 


them, anc 


showing them how they can improve. 
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DUFFEY. 


Come, get yourself 


The way is all very plain. 
ready.” 

“TI do not think I see 
am not sure that I shall know what to say.” 


my way clearly. I 
“ Do not trouble yourself about that. If y yu 
will go with me to keep me company, I will do 
all the necessary talking, and you need not say 
a word unless the spirit moves you.” 
After litle further hesitation, Mrs. 
Cameron rather reluctantly laid aside her 


some 


mending basket 
“ Dress in your best,” remarked Mrs. Draper 


as Mrs. Cameron was about to leave the room. 
oa 


to make an impression on them, and put them 


t is necessary, in dealing with such people, 


in awe of you if possible,” 
Mrs. Cameron came down arrayed very 


. in spite of he r friend's injune tion. 


is a shame,” resumed Mrs. Draper, as 
they were walking briskly over the crisp snow 
on the pavement, “that we should spend so 
much money, and labor so hard to spread the 


gospel among the heathens, when here we have 


heathens at 


t our very elbows that we scarcely 


I 


the subject of home missions lately, and am 


give a thought to. have been studving over 
fully convinced that there is a work for us to 
If we 


the church were to take hold of the 


do here in our very midst. women of 
matter 
a proper spirit, we might 


I for one am deter- 


earnestly and in 
accomplish much good. 
mined to be more observant of these duties in 
future.” 

“T do not think I was born fora missionary, 
I cannot 
and 


telling them what they ought to do and what 


” 
was Mrs. Cameron's rejoinder, 


imagine myself preaching to these people, 


they ought not to do, especially when I am so 


faulty myself—so often remiss in my duties.” 
There was some little hesitation on the part 
of Mrs. Draper when they reached the first 
door, and as for Mrs. Cameron, her courage 
fairly forsook her. When they had gained 


entrance, Mrs, Draper at first seemed scarcely 


to know what to say. 
} 


The floor was carpetless, the windows curtain- 
less, and the whole abode wore an air of dis- 
comfort and neglect. A pale, thin woman sat 
nursing a fretful child, and three or four other 
about the floor. The 


woman began an apology about the disorder 


ng 


children were playing 


(29) 
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irtment; but before well he ng her 


Mrs. Draper got her text and had her 
epared, 

l, Mrs. Stephens,” said sh do you 
I a disorderly 
make 


may 


right to keep such 
It only requires a little care to 


and comfortable. You 


clothes and furniture, 


erful 

to buy ine 
children and 
+ soap 


bow grease 18 


in at least keep yo 
Water costs nothir 
and a | 
led. Y 


to stay at 


’ 
ciean, 


} lo tt 
nlng, it 


hatis nee 
home contented 
ice. If you do not wish todrive him 

t -shop, you should try to make home 
him. That is a woman’s special 

and the woman who does not do that 

good for much, whatever else she may 

I do not know how long Mrs. Draper would 


Mrs. Stephens 


I , recovered 


ntinued if 
4 hint ; tr l 
astonishment which at first struck her 
d not opened her mouth, and “ given 
’—as she told her next 


back 


ne half hour afterward, when the two 


od as she sent’ 


ghbor over the palings of the 


ipa ed notes—in fact ag od deal better; for 
ints of “Rotten Row’ at all 
7 


in regard to language, and generally 


were not 


conve 1 what they intended to be forcible 


the most forcible words. 


M Cameron did not know whether to be 
or frightened. She finally tried to 
ew words to soothe the irritated Mrs. 
Stephens, bnt with only partial effect; and it 
W t until she had praised the baby, and 
i is ruddy cheek and patted his fat legs, 
t e mother seemed in anv degree mollified. 
» ladies might have got out under a flag 
e if Mr. Stephens had not chanced to 

cor n, something the worse for liquor. 


h 


Draper found the opportunity too good 
st, and so proceeded to lecture the half- 
tipsy man on his duty to his family, and the 

spending his time and money at the 
taver! produc ing an effect that can be better 
described. knows 


ed than Every one 


that a drunken man is not particularly amena- 


ble to reason; and the result was that the two 
udies had it intimated to them that their room 
would be more desirable than their company. 
So Mrs.- Draper arose with a sigh, and signed 
Cameron to take their leave. 

I scene in this house was repeated with 


variations through the entire row. All were 


more or less angry and indignant; all more or 
less demonstrative. “Such impertinence!” 
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“Did you ever e? Seitir 


folks !” 


up to be 


were the 
closed 
Mrs. 


80 much Dette! ba 


comments that t ir ears as they 


Neverthele s, 


the doors be 


Draper went 1 tely through her self-ap- 
pointed mission, ving at every place her 
advice and re} i e manner and degree 
she deemed ne iry. She urged on one 
mother to be more tive to her household 


or to her chi ier was reproved for 


not sending | ldren to school instead of 
letting them run the streets; from another she 
tried to exact a pr se that her children 
should attend hool, On all she 
urged the duty ttending church; and at 
every house sl v1 her dainty satchel 
a tract or tw left them with the ex- 
pressed hope that their reading might prove 


beneficial. 
ny nied her faithfully 


Mrs. Cam 
until the last visit paid, th ugh she re- 


‘duty 


’ , “ ” 
solved she would never iltempt @ ike 
again. 

“There! I ar id ti 


Mrs. Draper u tone of 


t is over!” exclaimed 


relief; “we cannot 


always expect the pa f duty to be thornless ; 
and we onght 1 to shrink from it when we 


do not find it s¢ 
“But do you t k thi 
to t 


} 


the way to 
pe ople Mrs. 


Now I do not believe 


s is quite 
dc , 


» good asked 
Cameron he 
me in 


I should quit ny one to talk to 


that manner, s! e my faults and telling 
me how to ¢ tt Nag 
“No, of « ‘ » would 


ler; “but then these people are 


not,” was the re- 
not like 
you and me were, they would not 
need missior 

Mrs. Cameron quietly but firmly declined 
to do any further m nary duty in company 


with Mrs. Dr 


1 so that lady he roically 


and persevé I her visits week after 
week. Her I said, for it undoubtedly 


required rea heroism to go where she 


was liable to ha the door slammed in her 
boys soon got to jeer 
be- 


1 so she went through 


face, and wher 
and hoot after streets. But she 
lieved in her “« a 
with it feeling like a martyr and really acting 
like one, 
Mrs. Camet 


produced one ¢ i re 


perience of that afternoon 
She had her in- 


A 


mult. 
terest aroused these people who were so 
near to her ar et so far removed from her; 
more of them, if it were 

that took 


ut day’s proceedings. So 


and felt anxious to see 


only to prove t she an un- 


willing share in th: 
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wherever she met them she took pains to speak 
to them, and more than once she stopped in front 
of Mrs. Stephens’s door to say a smiling word to 
the baby. Onee, when Mr. St phens happ¢ ned 
to be sober, she lingered to talk to him, and 
was surprised to find an intelligent and toler- 
ably well informed man, 

She was telling her husband about him that 
evening, 1 expressed her interest in him, 

“T think, 
to him you might do him some good. Not 


iid she, “that if you would talk 


after Mrs. Draper's style,” she added with a 
amile; “but about things that interest you 
both. Let him see that you think he is worth 
talking to perhaps he will take pride in 
He says he likes to 
read—‘ peruse, Why is it that 


e when they talk to me seem to 


showing hit if worth it. 
he calls it. 
these peop! 
think it necessary to use the biggest words 
they know the meaning of? They do not read, 
they * peruse ;’ they do not think, they ‘ reflect,’ 


or ‘medit they do not live at any place, 
they ‘ reside 

“Can yo t understand this?’ asked Mr. 
Camer n. “Tt is only a proof of what you say. 
Your presence has an effect upon them for 


good, ‘fhey feel that they must rise out of their 


common selves somehow, and that feeling is 


most natura indicated by the use of high- 


sounding words.” 


A few evenings after this conversation, Mrs. 
Cameron saw Mr. Stephens passing her door. 
She knew whither he was bound. There was 


next corner. A sudden impulse 


Why should she not cheat the bar- 


a tavern 
seized lier. 
keeper out of one customer for one night? So, 
without pausing to consult with her husband, 
who was busy reading the evening newspaper, 
she hurriedly stepped to the front door and 
called to the passing man. 

“Mr. Stephens, I think you said you were 
fond of reading. If you are not in too great a 
hurry, i will come in, Pthink I can spare 
youa few news} pers.” 

The man hesitated. He cast one glance in 
the direction of the tavern, then lifted the latch 
and came up the walk. When he had entered 
the house he did not seem to feel exactly at 
home in the pretty carpeted room. He sat 
gingerly on one edge of his chair, and held on 


to his hat with both hands. Mrs. Cameron 


gathered a tempting collection of reading, not > 


forgetting to put in a magazine or two for Mrs. 


Stephens and some pretty picture papers for 


the little ones. 
Mr. Cameron laid aside his paper and began 
talking to the man, who gradually became more 
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During the hour that passed, Mrs. 


Cameron sang and played to him, showed him 


at ease. 


the pictures on the wall, adding such explana- 

tions as seemed necessary, and when he was 

about to go pressed him to call again and bring 
] 


his wife with him. 


When the door closed upon him she watched 
anxiously from the window to see which way 
he would turn, and her heart was filled with 
joy when she saw him set his face homeward. 

Then an evening not long after that, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephens both stopped hesitating!y at the 


gate—it was spring now—and watched Mrs, 


Cameron at work in her garden. They needed 
Mrs. Cameron 


but little urging to come in. 
did not take them directly into the house. She 
took them over her garden and showed them 
the hyacinths and narcissuses in bloom, and 
interested them in the plan of her flower gar- 
den, and told them the names of her seeds. 

“| say, Susan, it’s nice to have a garden like 
this, isn’t it?” said Mr. Stephens to his wife. 
“ What a fine thing it is to be rich !” 

“Money has nothing to do with it, Mr. 
Stephens. There is no reason why you should 
not have as nice a garden as this if vou would 
take a little trouble. Your yard is the same 
size.” 

Mr. Stephens shook his head in doubt. “I 


can’t see it, ma’am. Our place is nothing but 


a pig-sty, while this is a sort of paradise.” 
“Indeed, Mr. Stephens, there is not a single 
reason why you should not have just such a 
‘paradise’ if you wish. I will draw you the 
plans, and give you roots and seeds enough to 
stock your garden, if you will only take the 
time and trouble to dig it and keep it in order.” 
Mrs. Stephens looked at her husband wist- 
fully, but he muttered something about having 
Then 
they went into the house, and there was more 
And the 


two men talked politics, while the two women 


no time, and there the matter dropped. 
music and more looking at pictures. 


compared babies and discussed household af- 
fairs. 

“T wish I had as pleasant a home as you,” 
Mrs. Stephens said aa she gazed admiringly 
around the pretty room. 

“ Now—pardon me, Mrs. Stephens, I don’t 
want to talk to you as Mrs. Draper does—but 
don’t you think you could make the home you 
have pleasanter? I know where there are lit- 
tle children it is impossible to keep things in 
order. But you might have flowers and pic 
Do you see what I am doing?’ Mrs. 
Cameron added after a pause, as she pointed 
to a well-filled basket in one corner. I am 


tures. 








ee 
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making a rag carpet, I had no idea how little ) children, and yourself in such poor health. I 
time and trouble it took to make one until I ? often wonder how poor women who have no 


tried it. I thought cartloads of rags were 
necessary, and behold it takes only a basketful 


| never made a rag carpet. I always 
thought it was a dreadful job, I wonder if I 
couldn't make one,” said Mrs, Stephens mus- 
ingly. “Somehow it would seem more pleas- 


id homelike to have a carpet on the 


Of course you can, and if I were you I 
wi set right about it.” 

J twill. There are stacks of old clothes 
stow: way up stairs, not fit for anything but 
carpet-regs 1 will go right at it to-morrow 
and top until I get it done.” 

| shall have to hurry then or yours will be 
dont L think you will find a carpet on 
your floor a great improvement--it will save 
you so much serubbing.” 

Now Mrs. Cameron knew very well that 
Mrs, Stephens did very little if any scrubbing, 
but she iad read somewhere about the good 
effects of praising a man for what he is not. 

Now | think of it,” Mrs. Cameron said, as 
her guests were about to depart, “ I have a pair 
of pr pictures that I have no use for, and if 
ve vould like them I will give them to 
you and show you how to frame them in passe 
; P 

Che pictures were gratefully accepted, and a 
bundle of newspapers and magazines were 
added 

A few days after a flower catalogue and a 
choice collection of seeds were sent to the 
Stephenses. Mr, Stephens became interested in 
the talogue, and was easily perauaded to un- 
‘ ike the garden, and Mrs, Cameron came 

with a plan drawn for the flower-beda, 
a ve further assistance by hints concerning 
trellises and arbors. Mr. Stephens always met 


every new suggestion by the objection of 
expense, but he was always overruled when it 
was proved to him that beyond a few nails no 
ex pense 
more he worked in his garden the less time he 

for the tavern, He found money plentier 
with him, and he was presently induced to 


was required. The result was, the 


take a newspaper for himself and family. 
The rag-carpet was made, woven and put 
down. ‘The pictures were hung up, and Mra. 





Stephens was aroused to find other ways of 
making her home more presentable. 
I can’t always keep things clean as a new 
pin,” said she, apologetically, to Mrs. Cameron. 
“ Of course you can't, with so many young ( 


one to help them, and with half a dozen chil- 
dren clinging to their skirts, and themselves 
never well, do as well as they do; and when I 
hear any one, man or woman, blaming them, 
and telling them it costs nothing to be neat 
and clean, I always feel like telling him or her 
that it costs nothing if they have the time and 
strength ; but if they have not, it might just as 
well cost millions. Still | think every woman 
should try to have everything in order at least 
one hour in the day, to serve as a starting point, 
even if everything resolves itself into its origi- 


nal state of chaos the next. 


Things were manifestly improving at the 
Stephenses, though Mr. Stephens had not yet 
become a practical temperance man by any 
means, and Mrs. Stephens could yet be loud- 
voiced and foul-mouthed upon occasion, But 
then she was certainly developing more 


womanly traits, It is, you know, “first the 


blade, then the ear en the full corm in the 
ear.” And there were po sibilities in her case, 

Mrs. Draper called “in on Mrs. Cameron 
one day in midsummer. This time her cos- 
tume was diaphan her bonnet a trifle of 
black lace, and her parasol white, lined with 
pink. 


Mrs. Camerot ired after her missionary 
labors. “ Do you still visit ‘Rotten-Row ? ” 
“Oh, yes. 1 have been once a month ever 


since last winter You know we are told never 


to weary in well « 
“ What sueces 


“Oh, it is very discouraging. It is only the 


have you had?” 


last time that at house they called me to 


come and take my tracts away again, saying 
they ‘ wouldn’tt hthem with a pair of tongs,’ 


However, l am s e L Bee ROME good results 
from my visits. They treat me just as bad as 
ever, but there are signs of improvement in the 
neighborhood 

“T am glad to hear it ahd 
“ Well, there is Stephen 


get drunk nearly as often as he used to, and 


In what way 


they say he don’t 





spends his spare time at home, making things 
look pleasant. You ought to see his flower- 
garden! It is quite ashow. And some of the 


neighbors, seeing him looking so nice, have 
begun to fix themselves up a little, So the 
row does not look so forlorn as it did, To be 
sure, he is just as surly to me as ever. But I 
don’t mind that, so long as my visits have such 


a good effect. I believe such people may feel 
gratitude, but they are at a loss how to mani- 


fest it, 1 never lose an opportunity of giving 





anit ane t 


{ 
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Stephens a word of advice about his duties to 
himself and family. He takes it in very poor 
part, and not long ago he actually said if I 
were not a lady be would set the dog on me. 
But | forgave him all the more readily because 
I believe he did not like to acknowledge the 
good | had done him. 

“And then there is his wife. You cannot 
believe the change there is in her and her 
home since that first visit we paid together. 
It is just as I said then: * These people, some 
of them, only want to be told when and how 
they are wrong,’ I really felt it my duty the 
last time | was there to praise her for the way 
in which she had carried out my suggestions. 
We should do all we can to encourage such 
people.” 

“So we onght, if we only knew how.” 


* Yes, that is it, 


you do not see your way clearly to work with 


I am so sorry for you that 


me. 1 think we ought never to shrink from a 


duty, however disagreeable. I wish that you 


had shared the trouble with me so that you 


might now share the satisfaction.’ 
Mrs. Draper took her way alone to Rotten-Row. 
If we would be missionaries to our fellow 
beings we must try to diminish the distance 


between them and us, There must be no gulf 


to be spanned by condescension or assumption, 
t approach them from the same 


plane I humanity not by ourselves descend- 
ing to their level, but by our superior strength 
and virtue bringing them up to ours, 
— 6x 
“BURY THE HATCHET.” 
¥ AR Walter,” said Mrs. Grey, “ New Year 
is coming, with its warm-hearted greetings 

and festal gatherings, iodig the grave for old ani 
mosities, polish brighter the chain of friendship, 
and draw closer about the heart the cords of love 
for home and kindred. It is very sad to think of 
the separation between you and your only 
brother. ‘ Forget and forgive,’ ” said the sweet 
peacemaker, as she passed her arm caressingly 
about her husband’s neck. 

“Pshaw! Emma,” said her husband, “ women 
never go to the foundation of anything. You 
seem to forget the cause of this alienation. You 
overlook the provocation received, You f rgeet 
the benefits he has never acknowledged by one 
word of gratitude, of which he has been the 
And then this last 
said Mr. Grey, 


rising and pacing the floor in his impatience. 


recipient for long years, 


affront. I will not bear it,” 


“No, not from my own mother’s son,” 





“No, I do not forget,” said Mrs. Grey mildly. 
“T know you are the injured party. I know he 
has abused your generous kindness. So much 
the more magnanimous in you to forgive. If 
there remain in him aspark of the nobleness 
you possess it will be fanned into a flame by your 
generosity. Remember, you were rocked in the 
same cradle, nursed at the same breast, lulled 
to sleep by the same nursery song, repeated 
your infant prayer at the same knee. Any one 
can resent an injury, dear Walter, it were 
Christ-like to ‘turn the other cheek.’ ” 

Tears filled the eyes of the loving husband. 
Pressing his lips to her forebead he murmured: 
“You are anangel, Mary; itshall beas yousay.” 

In an elegant house at the upper end of —— 
street, a fine looking man, in the prime of life, 
was receiving with his wife the customary New 
Year’s calls. The warm temperature ol the 
apartments, the fragranve of hot-house flowers, 
cheated winter of its leafless gloom. DOlLly fe ll 
the skilfully arranged light on the delicate 


work of the artist and sculptor, lending a richer 


glow to the cheek of beauty. The gay laugh, 
the merry jest, the bright, flashing eve, told of 
the enjoyment of the hour. Through the day 
the rooms had been crowded with visitors, for 
the rich have many friends, Now, at a late 


hour in the evening, they sat alone, with the 


same thought busy at their hearts, each aware, 
by a sort of magnetism, of what was passing in 
the mind of the other, and yet both were silent, 
It was late to expect other visitors, and they 
were about to retire, when steps in the hall 


1 in an instant 


arrested their attention, an 
W alter Grey stood before his brother. 

Extending his hand, and in a voice trembling 
with emotion, he said: “I shall sleep better 
to-night, my brother, to say ‘a Happy New 
Year’ to you.” 

Harry tightly grasped the proffered hand 
and said in a husky voice: “May God bless 
you, Walter, I did not expect this; nay, more, I 
did not deserve it.” 

“Say no more,” said Mr. Grey, wiping away 
the tears he had tried to conceal * Let by- 
gones be by-gones. God forbid our children 
should grow up as strangers to each other.” 

Dear reader, let not the coming New Year 
find you with a bitter hatred rankling and fes- 
tering at vour heart. All are imperfect; offences 
will come; but life is short, and the meek 
sufferer on Calvary has said: ‘ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do; and hath 
not the same Heavenly voice spoken these 


words? ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers,’ 














BROTHER TOM’S WIFE 


t} 


ther Tom, 


I won't 


you do marry that girl, Bro 
have nothing to do with her. 
y t her, nor call her siste r, nor spe ak to her !” 
And Lizzie Lawton put on as outraged and 
indignant an air as it was possible for her to 


assume. 


“ What’s the objection?” asked Brother Tom 


cool way, fixing his large, calm eyes 


upon the pretty face of his sister, as she sat 


y swaying half around and back again 
the piano-stool. 
an 


) ‘tion! 


} 


The young lady’s « 
“Who is she? What is she 
A sweet-tempered, right-thou 


erry lip 





young woman, who will make me a 


ittle wife. Are you answered, sister 


A sewing-girl!” said Lizzie contemptu- 


‘Wh 


her marriage,” 


it our mother was, as I have been told, 
Brother Tom. 
And, if my eyes have not deceived me, she 


sewing woman 


answered 


been a ever since, or, at 


st, ever since my recollection of her.’ 
“That’s 
Mother 


another thing,” said the sister. 


was superior to her class, and has 
risen above it.” 

Suppose I answer your objection to Har- 
riet, and say that she is superior to her class, 
A I will 


it? What My 


her made a good matrimonial venture, and 


rise above then ? 
I may do the same.” 

‘But why, Brother Tom,” urged the sister, 

’t you choose a wife from among those on 

r own level ?” 

What do 

Let us understand each other.” 


you mean by those on our own 


From among those who move in our own 
circles. From the educated, refined, and ac- 
nplished.” 

‘Such as the Misses Walton, for instance? 
“Yes; 
“Whose father supports them in idleness, 

ind expect the yourg men who marry them 
do the same. Now, Lizzie, the fact of the 

business is, I like Mary Eden very well, and 


or the Misses Eden.” 


love with her 
that I was really frightened. I did 
r her pretty face for six months after I felt 


once 


came so near falling in 
not go 


the first movement of the tender passion.” 
“Dear Mary! O Tom! Why not marry 

her? I could love her as my own sister. 
“Can’t afford it, petty. I’m but a 


(34) 


” 


poor 


ly my talents and in- 
the 


and 


young man, and have on 
he Ip mit 


Mary can’t do anyt 


dustry to rward in world. 


ng herself, would 
put her in an establishment 


the 


expect me to 

but little less « y than 

owns.” 
“Oh! but 


one her father 


Tom, there'll 
going to housekeey 
know, her father is we ff in the world, and 


be no necessity for 





t. And then, you 
he'll give her a } e and furnish it, no doubt, 
when she is mart ' 

Sut Tom shook his head. 

“Mary Eder her 
may not be ricl 
that he is livir p to, if 


’ he replied, “may or 


pinion is 


private 


ta little beyon 


his income. And as to the house and furni- 
ture which Mary husband is going to get, 
that is somethir very fine to feed a fancy 
upon, The r nd mortar is another 
affair.” 

“Oh! but Mr. Eder rich. Tom.” 

“The rich f lay are our poor men 
of to-morrow, | é I wouldn’t give the 
snap of a fi 1 rich father-in-law as a 
dependenc I to trust in myself, an 
honest pur] ear conscience And 
as for a wi Ly t a woman with life, pur- 
pose, industry ndence in her, not a 
great bundle of , bonnets, and curl 
papers, with a ] y lit helpless do-noth- 
ing—and I | t said ki othing 
doll hidden Inside hree or jour 
feet from the cri circumvallation. And 
then, again, I , 1 am something of an in- 


dependent you lerfully given to 
the work of taking care of myself. 

to be at the bottom of the ladder, an 
get to the top of it, my own strength will carry 
methere. Now, a wife on my back, instead of 


on the rounds of the | r, keeping step with 


I happen 
1if I ever 


me upward, w dead weiglit, and keep 
the f t lorever No, 


I cannot afford one of your finished 


me at or near no, petty, 


boarding 


school misses ra wit the lux iry is too ex 


pensive for m« S Iam going to marry a 
girl who knows ething of real life—a true, 
good, patient, enduring, self-denying, sweet, 


ashamed to earn 
needle. 


] And I can tell 
— 


ly wish you were-more 


darling little body, who is not 
her living W 
you what, D 
like Harriet P 


chances in fay 


there would be forty 


your marrying a man of 


sense where you haye one now. Don’t you 














‘SAVE THE 


know that a new society has been formed 
among the young men, ind that some of the 
very best ‘catches’ among them have signed 
a pledge 1 iarry any girl who is not will- 
ing to imence matrimonial life with two 
rooms and a kitchen, and who doesn’t know 
how to bake, cook, and sew, and to wash and 
iron into the bargain? I am the president.” 

“ Preposterous!”’ exclaimed Lizzie. 

“You ry some other word when you get 
on the old maids’ list, and ‘see your place filled 
in the home of some man that isa man by a 
woman who was not ashamed of useful employ- 
ment when she was a girl. I can tell you 
what, my dainty little sister, there’s a reform 
at work, and men worth having are beginning 
to choos tween no marriage or marriage 
with givls of plainer notions and more useful 
accomplishments than are possessed by the 
butterflies w! 
zephyr or f 


yunge on sofas all day, knitting 
ng novels, So make t p your 
mind to a reform or old-maidism. And now, 
1 that I am 
at about marrying Harriet Parker, 
I hope y will reconsider your hasty resolu 
tior 
The loss, let me tell you, will be all on your 


bability you understar 





as in all pr 
quite in ear 





bout not speaking to your sister-in-law. 


Own 81a 


Brother Tom understood his own position 


entirely. He was not a man to stoop below 
himself in marrying. He could not unite him- 
self wit yho was ignorant and unrefined— 





against tl his generously cultivated 


would have revolted. But he wanted a real, 


not an artificial woman—one who could t 

her pla beside him, as he had said, on the 
lowest round of fortune’s ladder, and keep step 
wil her pward, S ich a one he had found 
in Harri Parker, and he was independent 


ike her his wife. 
Lizzie was not long in discovering after 
Brother Tom a 


menced housekeeping in two rooms with his 





modest, cheerful, earnest-minded wife, that her 
new sister had about her something that in- 
sensibly won the love, commanded the respect, 
and almost extorted the admiration of all 
who were inate as to make her acquaint- 
ance, 

“ Marriage, they say, makes or mars a man,” 
the brother overheard Lizzie once saving, in 


But it will 


an unde ne, to a lady friend. 
not mar the fortunes of Brother Tom. He’s 
got just tl wife to keep hin along in the 
world; and one that will grace any position to 
which they may rise.” 


“ My own sentiments exactly, petty,” spoke 





LI 





"LE ONES. 


out Brother Tom. “She’s a jewel, and worth 
a thousand of your paste and tinsel women. 
Didn’t I tell you so? But you couldn’t be- 
lieve me. Now, if you'll go and apprentice 
yourself to a dressmaker, or a milliner, or Jearn 
to do any useful work—useful, not simply or- 
namental, I mean—I will recommend you to 
the new president of the society |] told you 
about. I had to resign when I got married, 
He’s a splendid specimen, and will make a 
husband worthy of a queen,” 


> eae 


SAVE THE LITTLE ONES. 

\ FEW years ago a steamer was coming 
LA. from California. The cry of “ Fire ! fire !” 
suddenly thrilled every heart. Every effort 
was made to stay the raging flames. But in 
vain. It soon became evident it the ship 
must be lost. The only thought now was self- 
preservation. The burning ship was headed 
for the shore, which was not fur off. A pas 

nger was seen buckling his belt of gold 
around his waist, ready to plunge into the 


wave. Just then a pleading voice arrested 


‘Please, sir, can von swim?” A child’s blue 
eyes were piercing into his deepest soul, as he 
looked down upon her. 

“ Yes, child, I can swim.” 

“Well, sir, won’t you p to save me? 

“T cannot do both,” hethought. “I must 


save the child or lose the gold. But a moment 





ro I was anxious for all this ship’s company. 
Now I am doubting whether I shall exchange 


a human life for paltry gold.” Unbuckling 


the belt he quickly cast it from him, and said: 
“ Yes, little girl, I will try to save you.” 

Stooping down, he bade her clasp her arms 
“Hold tight now, and I 
will try to make the land.” The child bowed 


herself on his broad shoulders and clung to 





round his neck: 


her deliverer. With a heart thrice strength- 
ened and an arm thrice nerved, he struck out 
for the shore. Wave after wave washed over 


them, but still the brave man held out, and 


the dear child held on, until the mighty moun- 





. . , 
tain billow swept the sweet treasure from his 
embrace, and cast him senseless on the bleak 


} ¢ 


rocks. But ready hands were there to grasp 


him, and kind hearts ministered to him. Re- 


covering his consciousness, the form of the 


dear child met his earliest eager gaze, bending 


over him and blessing with mute but eloquent 


benedictions, 














WAIPF. 


BY JOSEPHINE FULLER. 


‘| ‘HERE was a crimson glow in the East, and 


the fresh morning air was loaded with the 


mes of all aromatic things. There was a 


glad murmur among the dew gemmed branches 
of the stately trees. The wind gayly sported, 
s wings had never been laden with sighs, 
e birds carolled their joy ousness, unmind- 
the chilling winds that would overtake 
in the future, All nature appeared jubi 
fier her night's repose, 
But I head throbbed 


with pain whenever I raised it from my downy 


was weary, and my 


w. Still the day’s duties were before me 


iren to be dressed, husband’s meal to be 


prepared before he could commence his round 
, and my weak litthe hands were my only 

\ ita. 
Liow they trembled, and what mistakes they 
made in their work, notwithstanding all 


] dropped 


my 
sto keep them firm and steady 
the kitchen floor, 
| spilled coffee on my pretty calico wrapper. 
it 1 felt 
ate little 
too, that 


s when he 


grease on and Baby 


iklast, bt 


[ was too ill to taste the bre 


that it was unsavory, for husband 
i scarcely spoke a word, I notice 
eyes were full of wistful sadn¢ 

ed his lips to mine just before starting to 
employment, 


I wept when he was gone, for I knew that I 


was plain and he was handsome, and when I 
thought of his glorious dark eyes, I said, per- 
chance some careless beauty may win his love 
from faded, insignificant me. 

Although my heart was heavy with its 


fancied burdens, I sang softly to my two fair 


ldren, until they shut their eyes like morn 
ing-rlories, and were soon as regardless 
as they. Then I walked to the little flower-gar- 
den that my husband had planted for me, and 

L did not 
linger long by the vestal white roses, for they 


Nor did I 


delight to stay by the side of their deep scarlet 


ol time 


lightly caressed each dewy bloom. 
seemed cold and unsympathizing. 


sisters, who had stolen their hues from passion’s 
fiery pain; but I liked better the pretty ones 
over whose virgin innocence had come a faint, 
sweet flush, who, as they tenderly responded to 
the wooing wind's amorous sighs, could not 
keep back a crimson tinge of maidenly shame. 
I love these modest ones, for their fragrance is 
like the memory of good actions, soothing and 
healing to the wounded spirit. 


(36) 


So I pressed one of my favorites to my lipa, 


gemmed it with my t and said—" Sweet, I 


am lonely, and | fear that I will sink under 


irs, 
future sorrows, Give me sympathy, whisper 
lo me Wise counsel! 

Gently the fuir blossom moved its head in 
the cheerful sunlight, and speech appeared to 
float from it in enchanting, mystical influences, 
My soul was calmed as 1 listened to what it 
seemed to say 


“The good Father loves you, and has given 


you many blessings with pleasing duties, but 
you overlook all the bright shining of the skies, 
and strain your apprehensive eyes to see if you 


can discover a dark spot in the clear expanse, 
forete lling dismal weather. ] njoy the pre sent. 


Make not a single mome 


ne the next, and Jearn from 


nt wearisome by think- 
ing what must b 
the flowers to always apparel yourself in neat 
and cleanly garments.” 


I ag kissed 
breathed 


Mentor, and 


its kind admonitions 


un pretty 


mv t mnKS Wor 
as I inhaled ed breath. 
It did not 


work, lor n 


» hard after this to do my 
led 


when I was unoppressed 


were pot unskil in 
household | 
by dishe i} 


Occasionally | 


nings, 
a glance at my fair ad- 


viser and smiled its serene head gracefully 
nodding atl | e sure ] had often be lore 
heard the same maxims, but never at such an 
opportune np never in so gracious a 


manner, 
When my 


myseil it 


ere completed, I arrayed 


1 inexpensive dress, ar- 


ranged my hai: mooth bands around my 
head, then rec ‘ on a sofa, which waa so 
placed that | 1 look through the open win- 
dow at my charn end. 1 became drowsy 
at last under t spell of its beauty, and slept 
so soundly that short time the pain quite 
vanished from my head. 1 awoke smiling and 
happy, and behe dark eyes of my husband 
beaming f " lerly into my face. 

“You have | i pleasant dream, have you 
not?” he in kind, gentle tones, 

Then I related t m what my favorite flower 
had told me | when I finished my recital he 


ms, kissed me over and over 
Vo 
ocent flush of love on your 


caught me it 
again, and sa uu are My OWN pure, sweet 
} 


rose, With the int 


¢ heart.” 
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A DOLLAI 


BY VIRGINI 


CHAPTER I. 

H! Joe Dayton—Joe Dayton ! All dav long 

( just that name has been ringing in my head, 
back and forth, up and down, round and round, 
like one of Prudy’s old, sweet, sorr wful songs 
That isn’t the worst of it, either. If I cou 


keep that name j iat in my he ad and cal h Tit 





minding, but when words get down into af 


low’s heart they kind of stay there and make 


him “scrimmage,” as Cherry would say. I 
wonder now if that is just a girl's word 
They always contrive to get hold of such funny 
ones. If [am ever rich enough to buy a “ Web 
ster’s | ridged,” I'll find out. Su acolumn 
of big words as I’ve put de wn ’ tthe day 
when I shall find I am rich enough to ow) 
diction But that time must be a o way 
off—such an awful long way that it 
good d ke “forever and ever. A 

It wh 8 ebody w 
vet Lk ‘ ll because Joe D } 








Wi et in bu t Joe 1] 
new ys, for more vears,and | t 
you it comes tough ona fellow to bre | 
partne hip. 

We've had some good times together, and 
plenty « f rough ones, too. Joe 
sea, Wilh the great blue lone ly waves r 
and crawling forever around the shi; i¢, ar 
looking up at him with their cold, hungry | 


len fa will think about the hurricanes we'v« 
fought through and the sting of the sleet in our 
faces, and the cold nights when we've had to 
knock our feet on the stones to keep the m from 
freezing, and the sidewalks, with the hard, 
bright ice, where we’ve had many a tumble, 
and the portico of the old South Church, where 
we used to huddle to keep the papers dry in 
many a soaking shower. I know Joe Dayton 
he'll think of it all, in 
the daytimes and lying awake in his bunk at 


through and through: 


nights. 

He'll think, too, how the lights come out, 
one by one, in the store windows, and make 
the old streets look so warm and pleasant and 
full of life, and how the people hurry by to 
their homes, and he'll think of me, shouting 
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ft A DAY. 


TOW NSEND., 


the “A 
and he'll know what dreary work it is, and 


ws’ and “Standard” round the corners, 


what a poor little pipe and squeak I make of 
it all alone. 

Such a good fellow, too, as Joe Dayton was! 
There never was a bigger heart than his, if it 
was under an old brown rag and tatter of a 
coat that wasn’t fit to go on an honest boy’s 
shoulders. Mine wasn’t much to boast of, but 
when it comes to rags, Prudy nas an eye for 
those sharper than a cat for a mouse, and Ji 


Dayton hadn't asister, with little chapped, red 


fingers, at home among darns and patches— 
poor old Joe! 
No more rolls of smoking gingerbread and 
rnovers, that would just make a f 
low’s mouth water, toshare with Joe, when we 


had g | luck, on the steps of the Town H 


rough old times nad the ge 





ol | Joe Davton has et i! 
Three years on a mer nt vessel, bound fer 
the East Indies It w 1 good berth, they 
i, fora yw i l e mast 
nd the crew were a rough, jolly set, with a 
kindly old tar for ¢ iin at the head of them 
Chere’s a chance for me there, Darley,” J 
said, “which there never wonld 
papers around Thornley. If [ take to the lif 
maybe in time I shall get to be a mate. and 
what if I should slip into a captain’s s) sor 
day! A fellow wants to make something 
imself if he’s got it in him, you knew. 


‘I know, Joe,” and then I looked up at thé 
big, round face, with the two straggling lines 
of freckles across the large nos and at the 


ight, honest eyes, and the pleasant smile that 


just made you forget all about the bigness and 


homeliness. “ Joe,” I said, “you've got it in 
you.” 

He laughed at that, tossed’ two pennies i: 
the air, whistled a tune, then stopped short ar 
turned suddenly upon me in his old, solemn 
way, with the old man’s look on his face. “ Dar- 
ley,” he said, “the proof of the pudding’s in 
the eating.” 

But those three years! That’s what sticks 
in my crop. Joe will be sixteen when he gets 
back, and I shall be hard on, for I’m only six 
months behind him. But three years is an 
awful big slice out of a boy’s lift t 

To think, too, of the wonderful sights he’ll 
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ve cut sticks and been off with 


“ Bring me back a green and red parrot,ora 


Hang me to the 
better than that, old fellow,” said Joe, 


is voice was husky and his lip was quiv- 


, ” . _ 
00 on one side or DOLn 


subject. They knew I couldn’t | 


k about it, but one can say to smooth, white 


old, strange cities we read about 


there in the East, and that seem about 


s, where the crescent sparkles in the 


] ' ’ 


and the dark faces of the men under 
turbans, and the long droves of camels, 


the wide, still, gray deserts, and the mighty 


shaken suddenly with the roar of the 


d the great palm trees, with the sudden 


winds among their leaves, 


the blood in me when I think of 


ings, and Joe amongst them all, and 
| mm before 
ust, but there was Prudy and Cherry, and 
came to leaving them here all alone in 
1 “Jean-to” at Thornley, it wasn’t to be 
of—no sir, not for all the wonderful 
in the whole world—not even with a 
ket to the moon clapped into the bar 


Yet, for all that, it’s hard on a fellow 


imes to give up his chances 


rlad 1 went with J over to the next 
that last morning. I fancy it must have 
leasant one, for now I remember how 
Iden rod by the stone-wa one in the 
t, and the frosts glittered in the grass, 


mehow it seemed all the y just like 
to a funeral. 

each try to putona bray e though, 
ng jokes and laughing loud the wrong 


* one’s mouth though 


worst of it was when we got to Meeting- 
Bridge, but we made short work of it 


Joe and I shook hands, and I had a 


t for every word avith that lump in my 


ut, which was all ready to be a greatswelling 


rd’s hide, or the biggest old crocodile in 


rivers,” I said, 


weren’t girls, you know. But one mo- 
more and it would have been out—a big 


We griped 


other’s hands and hurried off. We weren't 
8, I guess. Boys in their teens are far on 
he road to being men, and that’s Joe Dayton’s 
case and mine! 

Well, I mnst make the best of it, but it’s 


Prudy and Cherry haven’t mentioned 





‘ar to 


per sometimes what one cannot to human 


HOME 


the countries In the moon; wilh their 


I think 


My jathers ¥y 
cargo,” you 


old book, a 


blue chest 
Prud 

I'm not 

how much 


small thir 


thie 
v it 
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the « 
other 
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on tie gt 


Darley H 


ters, wrol 
to comn 
across this 


’ 
yellow-leav 


let him beg 


so much bet 


And RO 


renounce m 


have all tl 
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writing this here. 


ner was a ' Buper- 
his accounts in this 
one side the page. 
in’t have to pinch 


yesterday in the old 


was a providence, but 
l don’t feel certain 
i to do with these 
w these are the facts 
ible ye sterday that 


et away from folks, 
mmaging in the old, 
ut last upon a streak 


ipe of this oid account 


Joe comes back, after 


eiling’ the New and 
mon and corner nd 

{ it book Ww i 

ler eye md aif Cherry 
little warm dumpling 

rough to a bov who 
t th Ww i Gdoing 


in ¢ I h 

rap ed uiy upon 
never have ppers 
nds 


thie ik | leaves int 
s De my share 

" z of a world any- 
nakea, 


the papers up and down 
nk OF you tumbiing avout 


sea, J vt Dayt Li 


} 


d thirteen and three-quar- 


I had intended, at first, 

myself, but when I came 

n the old, brown COVE red, 

go's book, I concluded to 

mself. He could do that 
] 


[ by no meuns intend to 


nal intention, and let him 


himself, still I think it 
during the course of this 


| then go back to the old, 


KS, 
old, 
eak 

































> 
‘tell sor 1€ passayves 


of his tale in hisown words—words which h 


yellow leaves and let the boy 


ive 


at least this one merit: they came right out of 


some depth of him yme trouble or gladness 


1 
; 


of the time and he would have been utt rly 


horrified had the faintest suspicion struck him 
that these words would ever get inside any 
: : , . : ‘ : , 
other han the snpercargo’s old, yellow- 
leave 1 one he had found in the sea chest under 
the attic rafters 
I fiat il Ire 1 ! ive { me 


te you g tof his inmost self. 
Darley Hawes was 


very farlr periect | leed, whe y 1 Came 





mv st » will , . 
wer thi is despite ( 
ings iid a this D vy Hawes! 

Lk 5 i stan i t J 
the 11 ered but Pr 
was more th wo years her brother's seni 
and Cherry had just scrambled out on the 
broad paatl rm of her twelfth I 

They lived—these three—just w in the 
limits of the smart, bustling little town of 
Thornley, which had ambitions of its « 
and had taken on city airs in consequet of a 


— 
swimming prosperity which Its manutactures 


had enjoyed for the last ten years—a pr rity 
wl d ped itself in certain tall brick 
aqual vith handsome stone fronts, and « 
the | ( t roughfare in stately | cKs 
wi gra i s or marble facades 

But with all these things the family in the 
old, brown lean-to,” on the outskirts of 
Tl vd littl to do Its pre nt occu- 





pants had given their dwelling that nam 


I think it had somehow obtained more or less 


among t surrounding inhabitants. 

here was a kind of fitness, a certain quaint 
sense of humor in this cognomen, which on 
felt at first s gh f the old house 


at least a century—the roof slopi 





down on the back side to within a 
the ground 

The front, with its small, old-fashioned rows 
f windows, faced the south, and the sunshine 
f a hundred years had lingered late and loy- 
ingly upon the ancient house, whose old age 


was sheltering the young lives making such a 


for breath and footing in thé world. 





And a struggle and a fight it was. Think of 
it now. There were but three of them 
| ‘ wa el 


oldest a girl j ist yas the frontier of her six 


teenth birth-day, with a strange shadow of old 
age on the youth of her face. 

No wonder, when you come to think how 
the great problem of Prudy Hawes’s life was 


a practical selution of the science of economy, 


her constant effort to reduce this latter to the 








greatest attenuation of which the thing was 
IsCe]} ubdie; to nake, in she rt, one dollar d { 
work of two, or rather of half-a-dozen. 
idle. Four he 
dav sh 
’ 
‘ el 
| I ( 
il } 
‘ l ¢ tunce ain ch € I v 
1 evening b rad were not } ‘ ‘ V 
I gr pptied 
\ r 1 ou ing expenses f e ] « 
h 2 tay petite ef clothes. ] 
twas a rvel “he ceri vy ) 
\ rof mir and yet it s¢ ed ast ‘ 
I inything ort of that she « d t 
1 ends 1 t, which she act y i, 
i year out. 
} the rest, who these Haweses we l 
] t came to inh t ve 
! \ develop itself in due cour 
stor Just now I have a fan ] 
Spr | hem elves 
It i ne nigi ll of the Noven er da 
l‘or the last three weeks the black frosts ha 
been having their own way about Thorn 
and dreadiul hayoc they have made an { 
grasses and Jeaves and all late-flowering thing 
. nre > lahli \ ' ‘ 
yet a courageous dahiia or tw i i atew wW e 
asters, bits of fire and bubbles of sea-foam, i] 


, , 
hung on the blackened stalks in the small front 


; 


yard of the old “ lean-to,” which has looked so 





long steadily to the south, garnering the su: 
shine of a hundred summers. 

Inside, a couple of young girls sit in the 
low-ceiled west room. Everything here is 


faded and shabby—carpet, chairs, table—telli 





in varied ways the same story of straits a: 
makeshifts, yet, for all that, the old room puts 
the best face on the matter, and has a kind of 


home-look which many, with far better fur 





s, do not. 


Two girls sit here, and for once Prudy Hawes 











g nothing. It is poor economy to strain 
eyes at twilight, and she never lights the 


intil the stars are out and it is almost 


t r Darley to be home. 


. sighs sometimes all alone to 
¢ how much cheaper summer is 
nd whata blessed thi 





shines, and nev 
for light and warmth. She does not 


that the old Parsees worshipped the 


Ifshe had never heard of the dear God 

de it, she, too, would bring her offerings 

y her devotions to that glorious old 
Look at her now. She is a pretty girl, with 
in delicate finish of fa " would 
expect to find in that cent v-old “ lean- 

It looks as thongh it must be an heir-loom 


some strong old ancestry, no matter what 
lies of debasement and sin may have been 
ght into the family history 

She is too thin, and the grave, old look on 


yung, soft profile tells its own story. 


re wonderful sometimes, when the smil 
belongs to this blossoming of her girl- 
such a pinched, wind-shaken blossom as 
can have its way with them. Then they 


’ » out of their gray into a dark hazel, that 


the rich brown lustre of her hair. 
is not the 


‘ow comes Cherry’s turn, There 
est hint of 


if the two sisters. 


family likeness between the 


1, 
( 


} 
iumMmpiivg, a 


nd her face 
and 


Cherry is round as a 

<es you think of roses and sweet peas 
fragrant, blossomy things. 

into womanhood 


blonde; her hair | 


When she opens she will 


escape being 1 is brown 
&, too, but a gt od m ny shades lighter than 
sister’s: and the flickers of vivid gold in it 
em almost like 


It was meant to be a happy face 


the quivering of live things. 
—that face 
f Cherry Hawes’s ; even now it isnot a sad one, 
round and plump, with sparkles that come and 
in the bluest eyes you ever saw, as stars 


me and go among faintest mists of cloud ona 


summer evening; still, this abiding, perpetual 


gitmare, the dreadful wolf with its lean, 
fierce, hungry face forever at the door, has let 


yn some shadows into all the native bright- 


ness of the young face. 

Both the girls sit near the open stove, in 
which isa thin stratum of live coals, which look 
as though they would like to burn up briskly 
if they only had the courage to. Notwith- 
standing the room looks to the south, the morn- 

gs and evenings have grown dreadfully chilly 


of late, and Cherry has had a sore throat. 





ARTHUR'S HOME 








MAGAZIN! 


Prudy bega would not do to run 


any more it off the fire and trying 
to make beliey mmer still, 

The two r there, have fallen into 
silence. S ‘ ‘ e fancies they are think 
ing of the « with their eyes on the 


tiny pile ol 
“ Prudy.” 


“Tt must ha dreadful hard on Dar- 


“ Boys are nt from girls. I don’t 
think now 5 I 1 ever have taken such 
a thing in t plucky way.” 

“ Darley’s | eal hero,” says Prudy, 
with a gt energy. “I like such 
plucky stufl He’s had an awful fight 


to bear up I knew all the time it 


was just li t way a piece of his heart 
to have Joe | away and leave him 
behind.” 

“ What,” 1 with a little start and 
opening her « le, “ you don’t suppose 
Darley wa t do you?” 

7 Why, iad , you chicken. He’s 
a boy, and suppose he’d like to see 
the gre it Ww i tl wonderful sights and 
strange |] t people who dwell 


what a dread 





Lu} r and thirst he had to go 
eD 
“ But he nev nee spoke of that either.” 
“No. Th V reason enough why he 
should 1 Prudy with grave sig- 
nificance 
Cherry’s r king into the 


coals, grew Si 
“ Pox 7 D 


think it was t l 





era while. “To 


me which held him 


back. D e he wished sometimes 
you and n weren’t anywhere ?” 
“Oh, wered Prudy very decidedly. 





“ At the core m, I am sure Darley Hawes 
never wW d 1 a thing as that.” 

Andagaina i while Cherry said: “To think 
we haven't ‘ poken Joe Dayton’s name 
since he went a ! It just seems awful, 
Prudy, when we're all thinking about him 
so mucl 

“It won’t be lways, Cherry. You just wait 
and see. Dar! ‘ get over this feeling and 
be glad er to talk about him when the first 


pain is 


Just then the r swung open with a bang: 
Darley Prudy started up. It had 
grown quite Gark while the sisters had been 








into 
ink 


the 


Dar- 


lon’t 
} 


sucn 





»sce 
and 
i in 
} | 


ink 
ime 
ful, 


iim 


vait 
and 
irst 


ng; 
had 
een 





A 


~ 
talking by the fire, and Prudy had not lighted 
the lamp, which she always meant to do against 
her brother’s return, 

“ Hurrah, girls,” catching sight of the figures 
“ you're enough 


to scare a fellow’s wits out of him, looking like 


in the dim light of the coals, 
two gaunt, old witches boiling a cauldron over 
the fire !” 

It was the old Darley come to life again. He 
had not spoken in that tone since Joe Dayton 


went away. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Supper was over and the household was 
gathered around the fire, which now was spark- 





ling and hum g away briskly. 

Prudy had added a fresh layer to the coals, 
and every lump of anthracite was expected to 
do its utmost toward light and warmth when it 
Indeed, Prudy Hawes 


is faculty of getting the most 


went into that grate. 
had a marvello 


| inanimate objects, which, to quote 


out of al | 
the supercargo’s book, her “ little, red, chapped 
fingers” dealt with. 


They had had a great supper to-night, too. 





The President’s message was out at 
been an unusual run on the papers. Indeed, 
a murder or a fire, or a rumor of a foreign w ar, 
or a political caucus, always brought a streak 
of good luck to the household in the “ lean-to,” 


just on the edge of Thornley. All the extras 


came out of these, 


This evening Darley had brought home a 
dozen of fresh rusk, and some delicious grapes 
he had bought of the old woman who k« pt a 
stand at the corner, and sold cheap—besides 


some other small dagpties, which made that 
supper a banquet. 
He had been kept so busy he had les#time 


than usual to think about Joe Dayto 





there must come the natural reaction of the 
spirits ot youth; besides, the load had not been 
half so heavy since he confided his trouble to 
the supercargo’s old account book, up stairs. 
He had joked and told over funny stories of 
things he had seen that day all the time they 
were eating supper. , 
Suddenly, as the triumvirate sat around the 
fire, the wind swooped around the corners with 
a cry like a flock of vultures swooping to their 
prey, when Darley spoke up, half to himself: 
“Whew! what a blast that must make if it’s 
cutting through his rigging out there at sea.” 
“Through whose rigging?” asked Prudy. 
She knew well enough, but she thought it 
would be better for Darley when he had once 
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got over this silence about his friend, which 
silence, with her inborn delicacy, she waited 
for her brother to break. 

“ Joe Dayton’s, of course,” said Darley, and 
then he remembered that it was days and days 
since he had spoken that name. 

But it was out now, and that was secretly a 
relief to everybody. They fell right into talk- 


ing of Joe, as though this interregnum of silence 





had never h ipper ed, The y toll ywed him out 
to sea, and went up the masts with him when 
the stanch old vessel rocked in the storms and 
the mighty billows growled like unchained 
monsters around her and the ice grew thick 
on the rigging. 

They followed him, too, through the hot 
stillness of nights among the equator, with the 
great stars swimming in the azure darkness 
overhe id, and they BLOC d with him on foreign 
coasts and saw the strange faces and listened 
to the clamor of unknown tongues going on 
all around him. 

[heir imaginations, once cut loose from the 
pinch and strain of the present, grew vivid and 
fervid, and soared and glowed into strange 
wonderful fancies and dreams. 

“Oh! what good times he will have!” said 


( herry, her cheeks like red | ippi s, and rock- 


ing her little dumpling of 
forth in the chair. “I wish we could all go 
en 

“ What a little goose you are, Cherry !”’ ex- 
claimed Darley with mingled amusement and 


contempt, “ Girls goll g to sea—before t) 
' 


t 7 ” 
mast, Oo. 


Cherry did not relish the smack of contempt 
in thé words, Darley was a true boy and had 
an ever-present consciousness of the superiority 
of his own sex. 

“Girls are not to be snéered at, Mr. Darley 
Hawes, I’d have you to know,” she said. 
‘Women have done as great things as tha 
Only the other day I read about the wife of a 
sea-captain who, when he died on the voyage, 
just took matters into her own hands, and man- 
aged ship and crew and brought the vessel safe 
and sound into port. What do you say to that, 
now a 

“T say there may be exceptions to rules; but 
anybody who has half an eye can see that girls 
were never made to be sailors—climbing masts 
and knocking about in hammocks. Pretty work 
they'd make at it!” 

[hat side did not, it must be confessed, look 


¢ 


very alluring to the girls, so the argument 


against “‘woman’s rights” held the floor this 


time. 

















Dayton was a good fellow,” said Prudy, 


rry to find a change of topics I was 
always to feel that your best friend was 


” 
a one, 


Half unconsciously to herself, Prudy some- 
ussumed a certain motherliness in her 
which nettled Darley. It seemed always 


ng plump up before his face those extra 
ears of hers about which he was so sensi- 


ri 


iOng as 


but it 


did not mind them, it is true, so 
kept them carefully out of sight; 
unpleasant fact, at d there was no get- 
und it, that she had so far theadvantage 


Under the faintest insinva 


n age, 


f thie, Darley was sure to grow restive, 
1 high-mettled horse. 
A 


talk 


He 


spoke up now, snapping his fingers 
right you have, Prudy Hawes, to 


t Joe Dayton’s goodness. As though you 
inything about it!” 
Maybe I know a thing or two more than 


ire willing to give me credit for, Darley 
said Prudy, ruflling her feathers a 

n turn. 
ready to be convinced,” said Darley, 


iat grim look on his face which they all 


Cherry came in to the rescue before the little, 


itening cloud of ill-humor had lowered 


‘1 never supposed, 


upon the € vening 


ey, that vou had any good reason for not 
to have your friend praised 
Who said I had ?” bristling up at once. 


I though 


ist like what Prudy said.” 


Nobody, ex-act-ly ; only t you did 
v? . . 


That's just like a girl—springing to such 


lusions. It took no very large share of 
to see that I meant Prudy had no right to 


ise Joe Dayton’s goodness, because she did 
know half how much there was in him,” 
bristled at 
but 


Cherry would ordinarily have 
s unhandsome reflection upon her wits; 
ey’s words roused her curiosity, so she let 
remark pass. 
Chen you know something, Joe, that you 
never told us?” 
{ should think I did,’ 
emn. 
Cherry leaned forward. She had a girl’s 
“Dear old Darley, do tell 


looking wise and 


relish for a secret. 

now,” she said in her most coaxing tones. 

It was pleasant, now the ice was broken, to 

ik about Joe, and what with the fire and the 
: supper and the good luck of the President’s 

message, Darley’s ruffled plumes were on this 


us 


vht very easily smoothed into good humor, 





“It was 


He cleared |} t tand beg 
at the time P ‘with the typhoid, 
you kn 


At that 


light grew 


in: 


faces in the fire- 


“Oh! tha rv darkest, hardest time 
in our who ‘ ieve,” said ¢ hnerry. 

“Yer, it dy, and it seemed as 
though the nx ey of that trouble drew 
the brother and r together. 

sate hen Prudy had 
weathered she hadn’t as m h 
appetite a ird, and the r 
said it V e must be coaxed up 
with ch ‘ Lripe fruits and all s ris 
of dainti« 

“T went yn that morning,” he said, 
“ with the | vntozero, I hadn’ta 
six pence ! and where was the 


money to t ret dear old Prudy 


chicken bs 


out of the 

| kept lf th t que tion, and it 
was a poser, and I turned off into Cherry 
Lane and th: down ov the bank and 


I just cried at ty 
“3 it was, but some- 


don’t | y ng 


body sudader I] 1110a, Darley, what's 
to pay?’ and ! there stood Joe Dayton, 
round shoulde nd big face, and a dreadful 
concern i 

“The whol 1 to come out then; tl gh 
I tell you tv pulling eye-teeth to me, 

“ Joe d sieeve more than once 
across his ev« e I was talking, and when 
I got fairly thr 1@ gave me a whacking 
slap on the , and said he’d see me 
through tl { ( nig the n he shouted and 
turned a sur it r two which made me 


thinky in t midst of my trouble, of a big 
floundering leviathar then he dragged me 
straight along with him. I didn’t know what 
he was up t t he marched straight to the 
market and | ta couple of chickens and 


a box of grape 
I could help: 


“Oh! was 


cried both the in breathless amazement. 


1 a dozen of oranges before 
where they came from?” 


“ Precisely, right out of Joe’s pocket, for he 
paid for them « on the Square, and told me 
to take the tl 
on her feet ir a jifl 

“* Joe,’” I said, “‘where did this money 


right home and get Prudy 


come fron 


“* Tt came honestly, and it came where there's 


some more,’ he said with a chuckle and his 


? hands in hi ckets. 














’ 
pta 
the 
ly 





ce 


en 


ne 


dy 


ey 


} 
. ‘ ' t 


There was no use to ask questions tnen, 
and I wa giad en ugh to bring the 


home, and i thought I'd had wonder! 


m 
with the papers; and Prudy’s appetite can 
back and got well, although it took moré¢ 
t n one of « cKens or x 
with the oranges thrown in, to get her, as J 
suid, on her feet 

“But f 1 month all the a I 


“But where e get the 1 rT 

Cherry, for Praudy did not sp l i 
Pher he rul If da 

t igh J i tL me ] j He'd 
saving pt gel a new pall l ( 
wore Dis ld « sa m th | I 
boots, | ( ip them | 
I v i fine chance 
t \ t, and the side i it ecis 
Ny no b 

Prudy rf right in ] ! é 
was rt ‘To ink it ony 
g “ J Day ! 1@ 8 








Ww the l rt ol a hero under 
It y ilways look hands r 
ine it ind moies and ali,’ said ( Y \“ 
P idy, with her pretty, thoughtful f c t | 
the fire, iving, but not feeling, less tl 





hey ild talk of nobody but Joe D 
tor And the bov before the " j 
sea, W winds hissing and howling ar 





the rigging, little fancied what a hero he w 


that night in the eyes of the three who 
ind the fire in the old hou with its hun- 
dred years, in the outskirts of Thornley 
To be contint i. 


2 @ oe 


whose lot in life has been to go out to an 





friendly world at an «¢ 


twenty families in which I made my home i: 





the course of about nine vears, there wer 

hree that could be design ited as happy fami 
lies: and the source of the trouble was not 
much the lack of love as the lack of care to 
manifest it.’ The closing words of this sen- 


tence gives us the fruitful source of family 





ienations, of heartaches innumerable, of sad 
faces and gloomy homecircles. “ Not so much 


the lack of loveas the lack of care to manif 
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A STAR IN MY CROWN 








Y SARAH I I Y 
STAI! y Crow! v 3 
[he pathway I’m t r awhile 
i and lone n i s 
hink Of that Star, and i 
“lar hath set it 8 
a ims t blue edg ] We 
t i n 4 iby ] , 
i rose jana ¢ the bi 
J e cold clou i . 
i j I ne { zg lig 
w now, h hi t 
spark where ther 
fs vay ip ta Z 
iw i how ta £ 
\ W } 
} vy, when I wake N W 
wills I 
ind i 
| iown thet 
the ant t I r V 
e il be y he 
al rw H nm) 
I rra L, ’ 
S y ] gz I 1 V 
n I saw her last t — 
i | big 
lo i : i ow 
it I knew was lead 
Ww vas I t 
el ria [ Li 1 
the sak« t 4 
} " e up to my 
ay t 4 Il 
now | vi : ior ¢ § 
} to that } 
mas&S r 1 tl ( ‘ ty . 
y I lown t River, 
I vy it will not | all d 
that Star the 1 nt Foreve 
1 beac my lone s barque! 
22 O{oo— 
YOUR NEIGHBOR. 
O not harshly judge your neig r, 
) Do not deem life 1 
he makes 1 pret B 
I 
Deeds are eat hw ts are few; 
so wi star e tem] . 
I 1as when t! re 
be tries v t ; 
{ to tl W g to you 
en you see a wort! br ner 
Buffetting the rmy main, 
nd a helping hand frate a] 
| reach the shore agair 
yn’t desert the old and tried friend, 
When misfortune « es in view, 
or he then needs friendship’s comforts, 
Cling to those who cling to you. 



















THE BRAVE 


footmen and no 


IOUGH we had 


iages in our parish (in the London 


_— no 


contained as 


yet my congregation 
well-educated, intelligent, and pleasant 
und gentlemen as any congregation 


ind; men and women fully capable 


log their own in sition oO 


any po 


en and women to whom the practical 
keen 


ld 
of 


of life had imparted a greater 


f mind than easier circumstances wou 
he, Thacke ray speak 
of the faith w 


| it can drive to 


on 
Little 
chure 1 wi 


ind the pub ic press has spoken al 


if late of what isaupposed to be ) 
necessary” before a c iple Can or ought 
ry: but no one knows better than a sub 


un clergyman how bravely the battle of life 
g fought gu by educated men and w 


in holy matri 


ired to jain themselves “ 


though conscious they may have to live 
irs in asix-roomed house in a quiet street 
to work hard to keep that house and the 
ol simple maids that wait on them 
surance is the main stay of their pro 
for the future, and self-d il for each 


the rule of their 


suke | 


ind imanya br 


ind the children’s 


x nee, and many 


happy 
under such circumstances 
Cc) ri 
they are 


and 


ht they are 


do L know of 


w hard many of these men worl wm 


seven to nine in the morning 


rast 
ing off to their 


ilf-past six till nine at nig 


places of business ; 


i home, 
lay is their one rest day, the one day on 


hey repose and dine at home; for on all 


lave they snatch a hasty dinner at the 


taverns and eating-houses in town, 
taking breakfast and supper under thei: 
ifs. Sunday also is often the only day, 


the little onea are young, on which they 


much of their childre “Through the 
 waid One 5 wd fellow to me, L ki my 
en before they are out ol bed in the 


ry and after they are in bed at night; 


m Monday morning to Saturday night I 


nee see them dressed But on Sunday 


ro 


schurch in the morning; and then how 


y that afternoon stroll with the little ones, 
» day is fine. or that chat around the fire 
me for 


day ia cold or stormy ! It pays 


r all the week to keep them.” Of course 


rk ing 
not mean to say that such men are free 
imxiety as to the fate of these little ones, 
uld anything happen to them ; 


(44) 


‘ 


) 





ONES IN MIDDLE LI 


that their cor t ty itself to the life 
of those fa dressed gentlemen 
who pt rvacde men whose suninwn 
bonum was expr me by one of them- 
sclves, a devout matrimony, to be “a 


club, a comfortable 
all 


the most un- 


few hundred 


lodging, and a | clusees in 


our modern r 418 


wholesoue being, and most 


dangerous to tl ealth. 

“Why d hard, my dear fel 
low ?” said | you are overdoing 
it; look a it more ensily ’ 
“Ah. but | | ne of two or three 

ement, and I have 


thousand } ell 


If, however men work hard, their 


good ladies a " it behind. “ Mamma” 
is the matnapri establishment ; house 
keeper, { nurse i BICKNERA, 


ZoVerHess at house; the calls upe n 
her are mu i lehe has little time for 
gossip or for if uu dine with her, you 
may b » need to ask what 
the dishes a eep at her house, you 
may see ina t the linen would not 
have been the room so well ar 
ranged, had erintended only by a 


a: and her husband, 


naturally to hex 
lor 


afier hel usekeeping money in 


her hand wit has been sy nt, 
but quietly take e receives and all he sees 
for granted \ vy perfectly the lady she is 


at the h how beautifully she 


often t ! | how well she talks! 
as ifshe ha lse todo but practice mu- 
ie and ent literature of the day. 

There i \ i top current of oatenta- 
tious vieing with each. other, 
of rest ed extravagance, in our 


sociery at but, thank God, there 


is a noble u of self-denial, of quiet 
managem ppling with the duties 
of life, whieh ‘ ng our upper ten thou- 


sand, and our next | dred of thousands, keeps 


the stream of tv from utter corruption, 
and salt n honest and invigorating 
power; and es more of this de p, quiet 
and refresl ream than the clergyman of a 
suburban parish. It does one’s heart good to 
bear witne { ruth; it warms one’s heart 
to think of these noble men and noble 
women wh thus living, and whom one 


yet I do kay ¢ knows and values, 
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ESTHER GRATAM’'S LIFE 


BY MRS. MAI 
“ XTO, Edward, I cannot go with you. Hard 
LN as the separation will be for us both, we 
must be brave ¢« nough to bear it, Do not urs 
me; do not add your entreaties to the pron 


ings of my own heart, for it will only make my 


duty the harder to periorm 


“Oh, Esther! is it thus you send me from 


“ Yes, for I believe it best you should go 
My father will never give hia consent to our 
marriage till he sees vou in a condition to pr 
vide a comfortable home for your wife l am 
glad you have decided to go West Tiiat ie 
the place for young men who have their own 
way to make in the world,” 

“And when I am established in business, 
and have made a home for ua, may Ll come for 
you » Will vou then be mine 

“Have | not already given you my promise 
a score or more of times? Would you have 
me again repeat it 

“ But if vour father still withholds his con 
sent to our marriage ?” 


“ He will t 


in earnest, how devotedly attached we are to 


do so. When he sees how much 


each other, he will give his consent. My father 
ia not unkind, only wordly wise and eminently 
practical He wishes to put our aflection for 


each other and your ability to do something 
for yourself to the teat.” 

“But, Esther, von have faith in me 

“ Yea, Kdward, | have all confidence in you 
You have talent, and if you are only patient 
and persevering, | believe in the end you will 
succeed in your chosen profession We are 
both young, and can afford to wait a few years 
for our happiness,” 

“Thank you, my noble, true-hearted Esther, 
for these comforting words. God helping me 
] will not disappoint you ; and now, good-night, 
for it is late and I must go.” 

“ Must you go so soon, and is this your good- 
by ?” 

“No, I shall not leave for a week yet—will 
see You again to-morrow.” 

A few more meetings and partings between 
these fond lovers, and then he left her to try 
his fortunes in the then far West. 

Edward Abbott and Esther Graham had 
known each other from childhood, Their 
parents lived on the same street, and until Kd 


Y 
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ward left for college, ecarcely a day pa sed 
that they did not meet, either at school or at 
the house of one or the other of their parents 
Juat when this childish friendship, which had 

»w ripened into a warmer feeling, Comme! ed, 
they could neither of them tell-—it was some 
thing so far back in the past. 


Ksther Graham was the only child of the 


wealthicat man in N , a flourishing manu 
f ' r in ¢ ‘ our New | und 
. You ry good io ne (we Will hot use 


the word bheantifal, that is such a hackneyed 


t, she might, had she chosen, 


y 1 intel 
mal 1 with the wealthiest in the land In 
deed, she had already refused several adva 
t cous offers, much to the dis ippointment of 


, wordly-minded father 
ed war 1, aa tie re vder alre uly Knows, Was 
poor, and had his own way to make in the 
world His father died before he reached his 
tenth year, and his mother, at her deat 1, left 
him a few hundreds, just enough to carry him 
through « nieve and enable him to finish his 
iw studies. He was Esther's senior by three 
years ; a young man of excellent principles and 
fair abilities, bnt in many respects she was his 
iperior. Had she lived in our day she would 
have been called strong minded, for from her 
} 


father she had inherited much of his clear, 


straightforward common sense, It was well 


for her that her mother, long since gone to her 
reward, was the very soul of womanly sweet 
neas and gentleness. Thus it was the blending 


of these two opposite characters that made 
Esther such a noble, lovable woman. If Ed- 
ward had only been worthy of her! 

We do not think it was altogether on aceount 
of Edward's poverty that Mr. Graham objected 
to him as a suitor for the har d of hisd sughte r. 
Having studied the character of both almost 
from their earliest « hildhood, he saw, or fancis d 
he saw, their mutual unfitness for each othe r, 
and secretly rejoiced when Edward jeft for the 
West, hoping time’ and distance would, to use 
his own language, “cure them of their pench- 
ant for each other od 
But how little he understood his daughter! 
He never dreamed how devotedly attached she 
was to Edward, nor how every wish of her 


heart was, in some wav, connected with him. 


And besides, ber solemn promise o1 given, 
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would have induced her, so long as he 


ed true, to have broken it. 


ird’s journey West was a long, tedious 


) 
nea, ! adestina- 


it at last it is accomplis 
reached in 


safety. In a grovy 


two hundred miles beyond the Missi 

he has decided to fix his residen« as 
for the first 
first 


ness came 


in office, and commenced 
he struggle of life for himself. The 


proved an unsuccessful one; busi 


vly; as yet he has found but little to do, 
rs to Esther were often d nding, 
1 it not been for the cheerful, hopeful 


e wrote him in return, he would have 


up the struggle and returned to his 

n home, 
] econd year pas ed very much as the 
but at the beginning of the third year a 
rtunate event occurred, One of th 
iest citizens in G , having an im- 
law suit, had employed a distinguished 
er from another State to manage the case; 
most at the last moment, only a few days 
the court commenced its sess , it was 


. } 
{ Lined he cou 


d not be present, and Colonel 


mn employed Edward to take his place. 


" with much reluctance he consented to 


for he felt the time was brief in which to 
pare himself; but during the few days which 


ved he gave himself unremi 


tingly to his 


tilk the 


k, scarcely taking a moment's rest 


His opening 
pared‘with much care, was a maste! 


nished all who. heard it. TI! 


i commenced, ’ 


speech, pre- 


ly one, and 





> lawyer on 
than 
ward; had grown gray in the service. He, 


did his best: but all in vain. Edward 


other side was a much older man 


1 the suit, and when the vas over his 





haired opponent shook hands with him, 

‘ gratulated him on his success, and declared 
the suit fairly won, 

And this was the commencement of his suc- 

in the West. Through the 


( nel Gordon he was called on to manage 


influence of 
veral other important cases, and soon he had 
he could attend to, All at once, 


overed he had remarkable oratorial powers. 


too, it was 


rtunately for him, an exciting Presidential 
vass just then afforded numerous oppor- 
nities for the development of those talents, 
1 at its close he found himself possessed of 

enviable reputation. 

Of all this Esther was duly informed. Copies 
f his speeches, too, were sent he r, and she, in 
the pride of her heart, read them aloud to her 
laiher, 


Now it so happened that the candidate in 
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which Edw 


Mr. Gra I ’ 


h interested was also 


“Tl congra my daughter, on your 
friend’s succes lay said to her, just 
after she ha e closing paragraph 
one of h I ed sp eches, delivered 


he election, 


I thought 


only a few d ( “There is 


really more than there 
was,” 
had faith in Edward,” 


T d much more rapidly 
with | va e two precedalt 


He ha | he can d 


employ a clerk, and is 


ones 


himeelf, 


thinking sé king a partner. The 
fy da w around him during the 
excitem tial canvass still re- 
mained t y day he is becoming 
more and vorite in the growing, 
enter} jo, 

And t his has been a year of 
almost 1 piness; for now, after 
years of dream of her girl d is 
about to be ref Her father has given his 
conse! ie, and in a few months 


Edward for her. “Man proposes, 
but God 


One 1 reakfast-bell rang in the 
Graham ikfast was on the table 
waiting, t Mr, ¢ im had not made his 
appearanc I alarm Esther hastened 
at once [ ind him still in bed, and 
very ill, A e thought him dying, for 
he was u! ‘ k, though he looked wist- 
fully at inderstood all she said, 
but his tong refused to do its bidding, <A 


summoned, who pro- 


physi 
nounced it ttack of paralysis, 

For \ first attack he lay in a 
state ol 


parent ( 


USNeSS, without any ip- 


iy to day, recognizing no 


one, Hot *, SCarcely able to move a 
muscle, | th the power of speech re- 
turned to | In a broken, husky voice he 
wus once } ble to pronounce his child’s 
name and I wn his wants. But the 
cloud was nev ntil the last fully lifted from 
his mind yas ever after but a wreck of his 


former sel 
And all 
gentle nurse, W 


Esther was his patient, 
thout a murmur she gave up 
society, saw no one except the family physician 
The 


come and 


st intimate friends, 
had 


eir marriage had been post- 


and a few of their m 


time set for Edward’s return 
gone, and now 


poned to an indefinite period, for how could 
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just 
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neelf, 
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il re- 
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she leave her father in his state of helplessness 
and dependence ? 

At first, it was a great disappointment to 
Edward, and he complained bitterly of the 
cruel fate which kept them apart; said he should 
never be happy till she was all his own, and 
that he should count the days and weeks with 
the greatest impatience till her father was 
suflici« nuy restored to permit him to come for 
her. 


rh it he was sincere we cannot do ibt, but he 


had so much to occupy his mind now he found 
little time to mourn over his disappointment ; 
for besides having all he could do in hia office, 
he had, during the last year, become a great 
favorite among the young people of G 
Colonel Gordon was the first to invite him to 
his house others soon followed his exar ple, 
and now no party of pleasure, or social gather- 
ing of any description, was complete without 
him. Soon his letters to Esther assumed a 
more cheerless tone, and instead of fond re grets 
at their continued separation, they were filled 
with descriptions of the parties he attended 
from time to time, and of the young people 
whose acquaintance he had made during the 
hem always 


last year; conspicuous among t 


was Colonel Gordon’s beautiful danghter Nora. 

And Esther, stil! confined to her father’s sick 
room, read his letters with increased delight; 
was glad that he was happy, and thankful that 
he had become reconciled to the delay of their 
marriage. 

And so weeks and months passed on. Mr. 
Graham is still confined to his bed—his physi 
And still, 


by his side, day by day, sits his gentle, patient 


cians give no hope of his recovery, 


nurse, anticipating every want, administering 
the medicine with her own hand, bathing his 
feverish brow, chafing his palsied limbs, and, 
when his mind is sufficiently clear, reading 
aloud to him from that Book of books. And 


all this time God is, in his own way, fitting 
her for her future work, though then, she knew 
it not. 

But, at last, her labor of love is ended—the 
sufferer is abont to be released. It is a wild, 
dark night outside, the wind and rain are 
beating mercilessly against the carefully closed 
shutters, but within, all is peace. Esther, the 
family physician, and a few friends have gath- 
ered around the bed of the dying man. Mr. 
Graham’s mind, which for so long a time has 
been wandering, is now perfectly clear, the 
cloud is lifted, the nrists have all rolled away. 
“ Esther, my child, are you here ?” , 

“ Yes, father, I am here by your side, 
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“Come nearer, dear daughter, and let me 


’ 


lay my hand on your head as I did when you 


; 


were achild, I hear your voice, but I cannot 
ee you very distinctly. I am about to leave 
ou: let me give you my blessing ere I de} irt. 
You have begn the best of daughters, and I 
pray God to bless you, beth here and here 


after, and make your life a happy, useful one. 
And he did bless her, but in a way so differ 


, , ‘ 
ent from what she had anticipated. 





Wer 1 rea f s best 
\ iw stt “4 } 
\ er taking leave of th friends who stood 
around his dying bed, Mr. Grabam sank into 
é vy slumber, from which he never awoke 
n this world, and just as the morning sun 
t in to ligi stern horizon he ule uy 
| i awa 
There w no outburst of grief. no passionate 
sobs, for Esther had nerved herself for this last 
great tria When all was ove: e bent affec- 
tionately ver the lifeless fo }, reverentiy 
( ed ne evi nd then after pres ne 
fond kiss upon the pallid lips, left her father’s 
dying bed and retired to her ow: Upon 
that sacred solitude we will not intrud 
Some three months have passed since Esther's 
father was borne to his last resting place, be- 


side her mother ; and now, alone in her elegant 


home, she is daily, almost hourly, awaiting her 
lover’s return. 

When her father’s will came to be opens d, 
it was found that his large property, consisting 
of houses, lands, bank and railroal stocks, was 
given unreservedly to her. 

Immediately after her father’s death, she 
wrote Edward of her loss and besought him to 
come to her at once. She has written fre quently 
since, but not a line has she received from him 
for more than three months. But still, her 
faith in him never for a moment wavered, 
Something must have happened to him; some 
great sorrow which he was keeping from her. 
Perhaps he was ill, dying, and his friends had 
neglected to inform her. Thus she reasoned 


ing against hope, until, almost beside her 


hoy 
self with anxiety and apprehension, she re- 
solved to go to G—. She must know the 
worst. From her lover’s own lips, if he is still 
in the land of the living, she must know the 
cause of his long sjler ce 

It was a long and unusual journey for a Jone 
woman to take, for there were not then the 
facilities for travelling over our Western prai- 
ries that there now are, and her friends tried 
itall in vain. What 


to her were the inconveniences of a journey of 


to dissuade her from it. I 
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sand miles compared with the suspense 

which she had lived for the last few weeks. 

was late in the afternoon of a dark, gloomy 

: lay in November, when a tall, elegant young 
dressed in deep mourning, stepped from 
urs to the platform at G——, and stood 
ment surveying the crowd which had 

1 in front of the depot. 

1s look on her face, as if expecting 


There was an 
some 
after looking eagerly about, and care- 
scanning every face, she walked into the 

d remained quietly seated until the 

urs moved off and the crowd had dispersed. 
\ few persons still remained on the platform, 
ng up to the one who stood nearest the 


she said: “Can you inform me if there 


1 gentleman in your town by the name of 
Edward Abbott ?” 
Yes, ma’am; heis a young lawyerwho came 


New England to this place a few years 


Chen he is alive and well. Thank God for 

Yes, I saw him on the street with his young, 

pretty wife just before the train came in this 
yn.” 

His wife! You must be mistaken. It can- 


not be the friend I wish to see. He has no wife.” 
‘I beg your pardon, Miss, but I think I am 
not mistaken. I am very well acquainted here, 


) sure there is not another person in our 


wn of that name. He was married some 
mouths ago to Nora Gordon, only child 
Colonel Gordon, the richest man in our 


w But what is the matter? Let me assist 
u.” And the kind-hearted stranger threw 
his arm around her to prevent her from falling, 
and leading her into the house, laid her upon 
the sofa and bronght her a cup of cold water 
from the tank, and with almost womanly ten- 
derness bathed her burning brow, c 
hands, and kindly remained with her till 


hafed her 


neciousness Was again restored. 

{ When she at last opened her eves, he said: 
Lie still, you are not able to get It 
not just the place for a lady like you, but I 


up vet. 


will see that no harm comes to you.” 


Thank you, I am better now. you 


Will 


be kind enough to eall a carriage and look after 


1 my baggage? I wish to be taken at once to the 
| best hotel in your place.” 

It was but the work of a few moments to 
[ secure her baggage and drive tothe Phenix 
} House; but not till he had secured hera room 
! and seen that she was made comfortable for 
; the night, did this kind-hearted stranger leave 

her. 
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“T am sure, Miss, I am sorry for yon, what 
aid, looking kindly 
and sympathizi: her pale face. “ You 
look too ill to | ft alone If you wish it, I 


will And would you 


ever your tr 


send my wit t you, 


like to see Mr. A to-night? Shall F tell 
him you are her It ll be no trouble—his 
office is on my W ’ 

“No; I thank you for your kindness to an 
unprotected stra t 1 do not wish to see 
any one to-night.” 

And this then was the end of all Esther Gra- 
ham’s bright dre s of wedded bliss! After 
years of waiting, t her reward! It is well 
that He who made the human heart, with its 
endless capacity f enjoyment and suflering, 
knows just how f joy or sorrow it can 
endure. Th gony! Only God and 
her own heart | y what she suffered. At 


times the burd | greater than she could 
bear, and the | of her heart was, “ Mer- 
ciful Father, stay ‘J hand, try not thy child 


let mé¢ here 


for me in th 


farther ; is no happiness left 


ut not for lo this last. In the morn- 


ing calmer th ts me. Like one of old, 
‘ 1 and prevailed.” 
of Edward Abbott 


1, among a number of 


‘she wrestled w ( 

Great was the rise 
the next mori 
his table before he 


business letters pon 


reached his off te in a familiar hand, 


which he at « zed as Esther's. Yes, 


it was hers, at eis now in G—— and de- 
mands an interview at once. 
For the last few weeks he had lived, as it 


were, in a] t whirl of excitement. Party 
after party had been given in honor of his mar 
riage. Night it he and his bride had 


been out unti! a The praise of his 


he had thought himself one 


fair voung wife wa every tongue, and in 


the midst of it 


of the happic n 

Seldon during all this time, had he given a 
thought to his first love. If he thonght of her 
at all, it was | say to himself, “ She will 


She will 


she knows all” But why 


not long grieve so unworthy. 
soon forget me when 


did 


marriage 


he not write her 


? Why n 


of coming to G 


and inform her of his 


it spare her the humiliation 
but to find him already the 


husband of another ? 
Every letter she had written him since her 
father’s death he had received, and every time 


he thought of her he would say : “T muet write 
Esther to-morrow.” 


e excuse for postponing it, 


But when to-morrow came 


he would find sor 
and so he had continued to procrastinate until 








in 





the day of her arrival. But now tha 
here he must meet her—there was no way of 
avoiding it. How could he do it? From the 
wild dream of fancied bliss in which his senses 
had been locked for the last few weeks he was 
now fully roused, and he instinctively shrank 
from meeting the woman he had so de 
wronged, 

Whiat passed between him and Esther non 
but God and themselves ever knew. Wher 
Edward Abbott came out from the intery 
which lasted perhaps an hour, he was 


pale, and looked at least ten years older t 


he really W He did not go to his | ( 
business that aay, but went dlr tly I nt 
hotel to his home, and it was weeks before he 
was again able to enter his offi 


Few persons ever saw Esther during | 


brief stay in G , but for a long time 
she left there were strange stories afloat, of a 
tall, dark w i who came to their town 


pursuit of her lover, found him married t 
other, and returned to her far-off Eastern hom« 
broken-hearte It was vaguely whisper 
who the recreant lover was, and so the: 
were who said Edward Abbott had never 
the same I nh since that iong, tedious 
which was in some w ay connected with that 
strange lady’s appearance. 

But these rumors did not in the least affect 
his 
the 


arity If he was changed, it was for 


popula 
} , - : ; : ; } ; 
better. He was more attentive to his busi- 
ness, was apparently fond of his young wif 
of his pleasant home; and when one year later 
his first-born, a little son which Nora insisted 
should be called Edward, was laid in his az 

to those who saw only the outer surface « 


his cup of joy seemed full 

Esther Graham returned to her home a 
changed woman. He alone 
she must pass through such a severe disci 


1 her in her time of trial. Like the 





supp 
great calm which comes after a tumultuous 


‘ r 


storm, so peace came at last to her trouble 





mind, and she was enabled to look calmly about 
and decide her future course. In losing ] 
ward Ab ’s love she had lost much, but not 


all, and it was not in her to sit idly down and 


mourn over the past. Of the great wealth left 





her by her father she was now sole steward. 
How could she best use it for God’s gl 





the good of her fellow-man? First she thought 
of going to some far-off land and devoting her 
life to the work of a missionary. But why go 
to any distant field of labor while so much re- 


> 


mained to be done at home? 


An orphan her. 
self, her thoughts naturally turned to the fath- 


erless and motherless ones in our great cities 
Much had already been done for that unfortu- 
nate ciass, but still there Was a Gemand for more, 

Scarce a vear has passed since [Esther's re- 


turn from the West, but in that time she has 


oken up her elegant New England home, re- 
moved with her faithful old housekeeper to the 
cl of New York i commenced her la r 
lOve Already rom by-iahes LLiC\S, 

yn } 3 f ae 1 } t r 

£ hered in i irea ori uch 


tof the happy g p Ww ( y sur- 
, table and i | her! idance 
| sel. au Ww id i y é i God had in 
: , } 
act given herat ey ac 
] ears passed i this way, bringing few 











first t é id Jef were now able to 
provide for themselves, and others were occu- 
} g their place Some, 7" hay 
married and were now liv homes of their 
I And her great mothe y i was not 
é 1 to the orphar She went out 
1mong e haunts of vice i brought t ri 
worse t 1 OF} ined on d there beneath 
her sheltering roof they we I y cared 
1 power which ey cou not re 
ore vy back t e} s of virtu 1} 
How many, not only in this wor t through 
he long ages of a never- ng eter Ww 


4 
4 
& 
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during all this time she ha 





directly from kdward A tt. inthe papers 
she had sometimes seen his name—she knew 
he |] I elected to Congress—that he was 


= 


id n 
now Hon. Edward Ab 


that, she knew nothing. Great, therefore, was 





e me a ietter was 





nded her with a Western postmark, which, 
on examination, proved to be from Edward. It 


ran thus— 


“Dear Estuer: Afterall that has happenec 


you may deem it the height of presumption in 





me to thus address you. But par 
friend, my life is very lonely now. I need you 
somuch. For two years my hearthstone has 
been desolate—my boy motherless. Nora was 
a fond, true wife to me, but she never occupied 
the first place in my affections—she was never 
to me all that you would have been. Dear one, 
I know that I did you a great wrong, but do 
not think you alone suffered. God knows 


how deep has been my contrition, and how 











I desire to make 





you all that 1 once w 


you, say this is impossible—do not re- 


my wife—the mother of my boy. ] 





F 
rd of you often through the papers, 

noble work you are doing. May 

ive me for desiring to take you from 

soon and let me know my fate, for 

y I never could endure suspense, 

“ EDWARD ABBOTT.” 

r read this strange epi tle car fully 
then laid it aside and commenced 
round of duties. She was very busy 

aay, and not till the last lit le one | id 
prayers and Esther had given her her 
t kiss and ed he f in own 
1 she find time to again refer t Ed- 
ter. Then she a t k it from 
iope and carefu ly re-re 1 it. 
Edward!” she said to herself to 

I would be willing to leave this Hor 
ir ones—and give up my life-work to 
| not give her reply in full, but simply 

act— 

Edward, it cannot be—! « ver be 

There was a time when I would 
owed you to the world’s end, if need 

I did love you once; I will not attempt 
it. But you, by your own act, made 
asin. I could not cherish regard for 
ind of another; so I conquered it; and 
by the wild agony) of its death throes 
3 dex d, utte rly dead, and that in this 

it can have no resurrection. Do not 

I cherish enmity toward you ; God knows 
ly I forgive you, and how in yours 

| loneliness I pity I pr e still 

your friend, and if you ne d my assist- 

any time do not hesitate to write me. 

han that I can never | 
With the greatest impatience Edward awaited 
ly to his letter. It came at last. Hastily 
: tore off the envelope, and with almost boyish 
‘ eagerness ran over the contents. But as he 
' i on a strange Jook of disappointment came 
his handsome face, and in the agony of 
spirit he exclaimed: “ Lost! lost! Why 
: d I write her? I might have known she 
} ed me! Heaven knows I gave her rea- 
g »! And still she refuses to allow me to 
; make the only reparation possible in this 


rid. O Esther! Esther!’ 
few weeks after receiving Edward’s letter, 

‘ing over the morning papers, Esther 
saw among the names of passengers on board 


——— 


, Ww 
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the Arctic, b Old World, the name 
of the Hon, Edw : tt; 
heard from him; and 
ought of him. Her 
ipied she had but 


little time to dwell upon the past. Every 


and then years 
passed be bore 

I doubt if she 
mind was so const ce 
hour, every moment, had its appointed work 
And was she ADI 


Yes, comparatively 
so; perfect hap} had ceased to expect 





in this world. What God had given her to do 


she was nobly, } ing, and His peace, 


which pas tanding, dwelt ric] 

in her heart f lay. And love, t 
that great wv woman’s life—was hers. 
Not the im which once o¢ 
pied her sleey king hours, but the 
pure, out of happy childhood 
How could | desolate, so long as 
she ] d LO ] ye anu 

i : 

Five vears way. Ten years 
since she d commenced he 
life-wor ty-five. No longer 
1 timid i matured, thought 
ful, self-r nt Time, too, has dealt 
gently wit! e is in many respects 
more beaut t at twenty. But it ig a 
chastened b N could have looked 
into those « ve eyes without seeing 
that she | Her sufferings, though 
were all of d that to her was a 
sealed book. S 1 she allow herself to 


unclasp the ver its contents, and 


think “ what: ve been.” 
There were though, when memory 
would assert the past would all 
come back t One particular day she 
could nev t It was her birthday; and 
instinctive ehts went back to her 
hildhood’s he me, her 


Edward Abbott. For 


how could back to those happy days 


mother, 
early girl 
without think » It was years since 
she had lh He had never writ- 
ten her a | he wrote her of Nora’s 
That he 
was grieved and disappointed at her refusal of 
his hand she i not doubt; but then she had 
freely forgiven him and proffered him her 
friends} ip, for she would still gladly have re- 


death and ask to be his wife. 


tained him as her friend, notwithstanding all 
that had passé 
married she did not doubt; but why had he 
rm her of the fact? 

reply to her question, a 


That he was again happily 


never writter 
Just then, as 
little girl I 


ten summers entered her 


room, and, handing her a letter, said: “If you 


big. 











ESTHER 


please, M s (rranaim, here is something the 
postman t id me to give you. 

Again that strangely familiar hand, Yes, it 
was from Edward. He was still living and 
had not forgotten her. She opened it and read 


as follows 


“EstTuer: Once years ago, you said to me, 


‘if ever you need m) 


not hesitate to write me.’ Dear friend, that 
Iam dying. Come to me at 


once if you have the faintest desire to meet one 


time ha oni 


, 
s0 unworthy again in this world 


She could not resist such an appeal as this, 





and notwithstanding the loneli 
journey @d_ the difficulty of leaving her 
charge, her preparations were soon made, and 
the next morning she started for Kdward’s 
home in the far West She could go the 


greater part of the way now by rail, but still it 
took sever ays to make the journey. And 
j er seemed like weeks, 8 fearful 
was she that all might be over before she 
reacned ier a¢ ination. 

But thank Heaven she was not too late He 
Was Slili iivil and sO giad and thanklui that 
she had « 

“| knew you would come,” he said, as |} 
held her cold, trembling hand in a long, linger- 
ing clasp, and kept his eyes fixed upon her 


pale, expressive face as if he would read all 


that wa issing within. 

It would be difficult to describe Esther's 
emotion at this their first meeting after their 
long separation. It had been ten years « 
more sil they last met, and she knew that 


all these years time had been doing its work; 
but she was not prepared for the fearful change. 
And he 1 gr, te He had not deceived 
her. She knew from the first moment her eyes 
fully rested upon him that his days were num- 
bered. But the death angel still lingered, and 


a few wecks of almost unalloyad happiness was 





granted him here ere the final summons came 
Let us hope it was a foretaste of the blessedness 
in reserve for him hereafter, 


It was then he told Esther of his disappoint 
ment upon receiving her letter: of his visit to 
Europe; of his ‘sorrow and remorse: of his 
plunging into dissipation, hoping thereby to 
forget the past; of his loss of health and return 
to his native land, and of his sincere repent- 
ance. 

At another time he said: “I thought it very 
hard when they told me TI had consumption, 


aud must die before I had scarcely reached my 


prime; but since you have come, and I have 


heard you with vour own lips pronounce my 
od 








forgiveness, I am more resigne nd can say 
in the sincerity f ‘Not my will but 
Thi be « ht e tr es 
me now—my boy; my darling Eddy! W ! 


will have enough o! this world’s goods, s that 
he will never have to struggle through poverty 
as his father had to; but he will need som« ne 
to love and care for him. O Esther! I know 


it is asking much of you—but you will not re- 





fuse my dying request—you will be both father 
ind mother to my boy when I am gone? I! 
know there is room in your great n 

heart for one more orphan Unily give n 
promise and I die content. 


‘I give you my solemn promise, Edward 


God helping me, I will be to him all that you 








H W ict ] by depriv gi y 
est com] onship all these years \r 
think it was my ct w sé ed us 
You say you have f iven me, and every 1 
! t re together | reali how sweet, how 
perfect is our reconciliation; but sh I ever 
reive yael ? 
D dear friend, speak thus of our sep 
ind cease, I pray you, to blame your- 
8 It was not to be. We had planned a 
time of happiness together; but our Father 
Heaven, who knew what was best for us 
had willed it otherwise 
\ few more ivs of watching and wa gr, 
then ene bright m g in June a few 
we y jriends tine l ound |] vara 8s 
( ‘ ! his bov Dy is side and 
en maiv it < l uj USL 3 Db 
é j v na j y passed way. 
her rel ed in G— till all was ove 
i s m s to their iast resting place 
Nora, and then with her new charg 
| i orl n boy, returned the scer of 
i rmer ia And there, nobly doing 
( k, ¥ ntiv ia ing in His y evard 
< by day, W 8 ieave her tili t Master 
v she serves shail say, “it is enough, come 
np higher.” 


A PERSON can scarcely be put into a more 
dangerous position than when external cireum- 
stances have produced some striking change in 
his condition, without his manner of feeling 
and of thinking having undergone any prepara- 
tion for it. 
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THE NEEDS OF WORKING-WOMEN, 


‘ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WOMAN’S WORK AND W 


HOMES FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 


working-girls—of them and for them 


WE the writer of this article says of 


at six in the evening. 


» working-girl. 


s based upon the certain knowledge derived 
experience, and has not for its foundation 
t uncertain knowledge derived from senti- 


She has been 


tand from abstract theories. 


She has gone to her daily 


rs at seven in the morning, and returned 


She knows their trials, 
r difficultic 8, their te mptatior a, their hopes, 


aspirations, and their needs. Therefore 


ns feels that she has a better right than. many 


an eligible boarding 


s to demand attention when she speaks on 


subject pertaining to a working-woman’s 


The writing of this article was suggested as 
result of an experience in trying to secure 
lace fora young woman 


who was engaged as aclerk in astore. Her 


salary was as large as the average rate paid to 


’ ms. 


s in such situations, but very moderate 


mpared to that of young men; a of course, 
s boarding-place must be found within her 


The city was scoured, friends and 


strangers alike appealed to for suitable ac- 


mmodations for this girl; but all ta no pur 
pose. “The comforts of a home” commanded 
a price that would more than swallow up her 


modest wages. And board within her means 
meant a cold, cheerless, s ly furnished 


fourth or fifth story, with three or four room- 
mates—just a place to sleep in with privileg 

coming to the table—nothing more. And 
this with winter just setting in, and four or 
five cold months in prospect. 

Our girl did not belong to the atrong-minded 
sisterhood. She was not going to earn her 
living, impelled thereto by any heroic im- 
pulses concerning the duties and rights of her 
sex. Ifshe had been, she might have accepted 
the hard lot offered her as part of her martyr- 
dom, and borne it bravely and gloried in it. 
No; she earned her living simply because she 
had to, and because matrimony, which we are 
so often told is the only proper, safe, and sure 
harbor for unfortunate women left to buffet 
with the rongh waves of Jife, had not yet pre- 
sented its friendly port to her storm-tossed 


bark, (Excuse the high-flown style. I gen- 


(52 


erally prefer plain language, but on this sub- 
ject common tions me in becoming 
sentiment I N » she was one of 


the weakest sisterhood, who would 
have flow: to matrimony as to a sur 
refuge ag of her life, if it had pre- 
sented its 
lift her « ne 
Though anx | ed for, her “ fate” had 
1 might never appear. 


a form as to promise to 
sity for self-exertion. 


not yet app. 


Meantime she 1 vork, and as a necessary 
sequence she 1 find some place*to live out 
of work-hour Yet it seemed as if in al} that 


great city million inhabitants there 
was not a where a lone young wo- 


nfortable and convenient 


man cou 

abiding-p n terms within her means. 
How and whe working-girls live whose 

incomes are fr five to ten dollars per wee k? 


Many, 1 


parents. But many moreare either away from 


in the homes of their 


these homes, or have none except such as they 
make for 
A womat the city, herself a successful 


working-woman, told me that she hired her 


girls o1 vat if they were industri- 


ous they é five dollars per week ; and, 
she said, “ the do very well on that sum.” 
This was tl ist of our boarding-place 
hunting dif é nd the question suggested 
itself so f l almost gave it utterance : 
© How and f girls live on five dollars 
per week And of all the needs of working- 


girls, there more imperative than that 
of a good home 

In my ear as a working-girl I never had 
any experience of these gregarious boarding- 
houses, w h, like street-cars and omnibuses, 
have always reom for one more, and which do 
not profess to look after the comfort of their in- 
mates. But! learned the misery and loneliness 
of boarding se life when astranger and alone 
in the city, as an inmate of a house, no matter 
how genteel, whose only interest in its boarders 


pay their board-bills regularly and 
The sparsely 


is that they 
have not too good appetites, 
furnished room of the “genteel” 
lives in state, solitary and 
Better, 


|, the crowded attic, for that 


boarding- 


house, where 
alone, is of a es the most dreary. 
[ believe, aft 


? at least furnishes companionship. 
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I have known, too, what it is to be an in- 
mate of a house where I was received as a 
member of the family, was regarded and 
guarded as a daughter, where I found pleasant 
companions ol my own age, protectors and ad- 
visers in those older than myself; where our 
relationship was not one of dollars and cents, 
ef value given and received, but of earnest, 
tender friendship, friendship that thus found 


will be as lasting as life itself. 





Such are the homes that our working-s 
want. Besides food and lodging they want 


fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers—or 


friends that shall stand in the stead of these. 
They want warm fires, light rooms and cheer- 
ful surroundings. They want a recognition in 
the family circle; but they want also a little 
inner temple of their own where they can re- 
tire when they desire solitude. They want a 


nook of their own where they can bestow their 


personal belongings, and in the arrangement of 


it make it take on their personality. And 
they want all this at a rate within their means. 
Boys need all this as much as girls, but girls 
feel the need of it more than boys. And they 
both have a right to it. I do not wish to 
quarrel with boarding-house keepers. Keep- 
ing boarders is a legitimate and honorable 


business, and with all its risks and losses it 


I 
does not do to reduce the rates of board too 
low. Still the fact stands that girls need and 
have a right to all this, and the problem is, 
how shall they obtain it? 

Investigation of the homes of the working- 
women of New York brought to light some 


1 


startling facts. The public were shocked at 
the descriptions of wretchedness and squalor 
which followed these investigations. The re- 
sult was that one of the millionaires of the city, 
in emulation of a still more renowned philan- 
thropist, resolved to build a “ Home for Young 
Working-Women.” But being a man, he was 
certain to make grave mistakes. Besides, 
“Put Yourself in His Place” was not written 
when he made his plans, and the worthy Dr. 
Amboyne had not taught him to put himself 
in the pl ace of these poor working-girls, the 
better to judge what they need and want, and I 
have grave doubts if they will show themselves 
so generally ready to put themselves in the 
places he has prepared for them. 

He has built or is building them a magnifi- 
cent house. It is too fine, and makes its in- 
mates too conspicuous. He reasons from an 
outside point of view that in the majority of 
cases it would be better and more desirable 
that each girl should room alone. Women are 
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WORKING-WOMEN. 


ws) 


a 


social be ings, and it is not better to condemn 
them tosolitude. He will find the y will choose 
discomfort and companionship, rather than the 
unshared comfort he provides for them. Then 
he has calculated with mathematical exacti- 
tude the minimum of space that will suffice for 
the purposes of living. po he aiiots to each 
solitary a cell nine feet long and seven wide. 
A bed four feet wide and seven long, leaves a 
space of three feet in width at the side of the 
bed, and two at the end. Put in this space a 
chair, a table, a trunk or wardrobe, and a wash- 
stand—the barest necessities in the way of fur- 
nishing—and how much space is left ? Scarcely 
enough to stand acat in, still less to swing one 
Where are to be the pictures, the flowers, the 
bookcase, the birdcage; where the rocking-chair 
the work-basket, the stand for books and papers, 
the plain and cheaply-made but comfortable 
lounge; where the room for the entertainment 
of friends and neighbors ? Yet these are all 


requisites of a home, and of just as vital im- 





portance as a place to eat and sleep. Home is 
a place to be comfortable, contented and happy 
in. It isa place in which to live one’s fullest 
self—in which to expand until all one’s belong- 
ings and surroundings seem a part of one’s 
self. But there is no chance for expansion 
here. 

No; Mr. Stewart has been very liberal and 
well-intentioned ; but heisonly a manand there- 
fore bound to make mistakes in the matter. 

We do not ask or want charity for these 
girls. We want first that they shall be so edu- 
cated in their various branches of business that 
they can earn more money than they do now, 
and when they do earn it, we want it paid to 
them, so that they can afford to pay a reasona- 
ble rate of board. Then we want homes for 
Not Homes spelled with a 





working-girls. 
capital, which mark their inmates as in some 
sense the recipients of charity. But homes in 
pleasant families, the members of which are 
willing to assume all the responsibilities of 
parents, guardians and friends to these girls, so 
that the comforts, enjoyments and wholesome 
restraints which are needed to perfect their yet 
only partially formed characters will none of 
them be lacking. In this way only can we 
keep our working-girls pure and good and 
make of them honest and earnest working- 
women, a blessing instead of a reproach to their 
order and their sex. 

Who will furnish these homes? Will pri- 
yate families think over this matter, and of 
their own accord open their arms to receive 
these poor innocent waifs and strays, and keep 








them happy 


make 


nnocent and 


me one with the brain of a man 





1 woman and the instincts of a mother, 
a boarding-house on a grand scale, ora 
r any number of smaller boarding-houses, 
shall meet all these wants, and in its 


cal working be such as shall recommend 


inte nde d ? 


l rhe 


iss is growing larger every day 
elf-supporting 


: ‘ ; 
» the class for which it will | 


er of women who must be 


addition to 


- 


il day incre isl 


ublic sentiment is rapidly changing in 
to labor for vy el We already have 
dy medical, legal and the ical stu- 
our telegraph operators, printers, en- 
vers, etc. And in a few years they promise 
ilmost as numerous as men in the same 
hes of business. Most of these, in the 
tages of their professional or business 
ers, must be added to the « who have 
mes of their own, and are dependent on 
é to furnish the home comforts. And 
we would develop the fullest womanhood, 
1 give girls the fairest chance to show the 
they can d 1 eve ‘ of the word, 
must see to it that they have homes. 
Nort By one of those singular coinci- 


neces which sometimes occur, the first paper 


ypened after the above article was penned 
1 ready for the printer’s hands, contained the 


lowing paragraph 


\.T. Home for Young Working- 


Women, ympleted, will b 


Stewart’s 
when « a building 
with accomodations 
But 


board in the 


magnificent appearance 


fifteen hundred many of 


egirls would a great deal rather 
1inest three-roomed cottage where she 


ly,’ ” 


could 
‘one of the fami 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

(PHE great evil upon which we have fallen 
i in these days of rapid for and 
travagant living, will be appreciated if we ask 
attached to the 

What are our young people 
taug life ? 
What class of men are held up as the true 
type of manhood, and as worthy of emulation? 
When Mr. Greeley talks of “self-made men,” 


who are the bright examples he holds up to 


tunes 


ex- 


urselves what meaning 1s 
Ww rd Success 


rht as compassing true success in 


‘iew, and whom does he ask our young men 
to pattern after—the men of ideas, of moral 
power, of strong virtues, or of great wealth? 
life when the in- 


What is:meant by success in 





Astor, 


W hoever 


Burritt and that class 


mnection aré 


derbilt? 


stances n 


Girard, St Var 
speaks of me ! 


of pure pl nd scholars, who ar 


constantly t! much of others that 


thev have ! devote to the accumula 


tion of we ’ we laud to the skies 
such men as | who having lived within 
himself um 1 amassed great wealth, 
and rot tl its use and agy! undize- 
ment, bequeat! t to such purposes and 
under such 1 as suited his fancy or 
his aml ite apt to lose sight 
of the t der hearts and great 


souls wl benevolence and fellow- 
feeling i I 


should ‘ ve in the blessings of those 


impossible that they 


whom ped. Is it not time that 


a new ex preT ired, or the old ones 
amended coming” men and wo 


men sha different idea of the true 
meani! 
*ejo0-— 
ry ACKBIRD’S SONG, 


I y BnoYD 


| I} i's strain of wild 


it ng dreau and sweet, 
Of 1 
] i daisies now, 
T new, 
Ar fields of green 
i I 
A I ha mprehend 
W 
t? lily 


would stream 
4 ugels know, 
ets dream 
| I, what he gave to me, 


is again, 


My Ja ild ywn me Queen of Song 
would ery “ Amen!” 
rOtero« 
M1 Ronertson, an English authoress, 
makes t e of one of her novels say very 
pertinent “Let any man look into his own 


heart mself if he could dare to think 


he was fit to } t out what’s right or what's 


wrong to respectable woman. It well 


becomes men, after spending their lives, God 





knows how, to take upon them to tutor and 
find fault w 


well-behaved 


h women who are as innocent and 
as the saints a’ most!” 
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loing all in our power to avoid occasions of 


ving our children the example of a quiet, 


ntrolled spirit when outbursts of t mper 


let us meet them, not with indifference, 


not with sever 


will it grow and strengthen ; 
with the 


a gentle firmness. It is born 
like all 


shows itself long before moral 


ransmitted, tendencies, through a 


ancestry, and 
best mode 


this 


ial truths can be taught. The 


er known suggested or practised, i 
e little one on your lap, hold his hands 


in your own, look calmly, kindly, steadily 


yes, and when you speak let your tone *be 


1 gentle, your words affectionate, though 


You may not perceive any good result 

yr second, or perhaps the sixth time; but 
By-and-by you will find these out 
come less frequt ntly and are sooner over; 


der and you can bring 


need 


your child 


grows < 


us teaching to bear, do so. Then, if 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY 





come in wit 


be, force, of a mh Kind, may 


benefit. But } needed at all, should 


be of a mild charact ind rather follow than 
occur at tl ! re ips confinement to one 
room and a " ven time, or deprivation of 
some pleasu t mode, And one thing is 
often ove k uld modify our conduct 
toward our id that many would know 
to be true ly reeall the « x perienes 
of their ow Many a sensitive child 
really strugg emper more than any one 
suspects, and ver it in secret. Most true 
is it in thi 

Wha rtly may compute 

But } ted.” 


By exam; nee, patience, firmness 


and gentlen¢ f ho} and love shall the ev 
be gradually and strength of feeling, 
generous it und htly-directed will-f 
remain t snd ad the character. 


’ 





HOMES. 
R readers will find an article in the 
Lapy’s Hom: 
man’s Work and Woman’s 


pre sent 
number of THe MAGAZINE, 
the author of “ W 
a series of papers which attracted some 

yn last year. 
treats of an important subject—the need of 


nes for working-girls. If it had been consistent 


her subject, she might have made a portion of 


She does 


‘ ssay of more general application. 
in one paragraph : “ Boys need homes as much 
but she adds in conclusion—* but girls 

the need of them more than boys 

Apropos to this a writer in a recent 
volution declares that “ a large proportion of 


ing men are utterly deficient in the tastes, sen- 


iber of 





Re 
ents, affections, and aims which qualify men for 
sbands and fathers heads of households.” 


1ys that “they have the least home feeling ; 


and 


have habits, appetites, associates, ambitions, 


i dispositions, which disqualify them for a rela 


n so intimate and sacred as that of husband ;” 
i earnestly asks, “ What can be done to make 
How are these young 


ing men marriageable ? 
® to be 


1 who have no domestic tastes 
transformed 


and into exem 


ned, and 

wry, home-loving husbands ?” 

In answering the last question we say, with im 

icit belief in the truth of our answer—young men 
1 homes, and this need is quite as imperative as 

do not want boarding- 


trained, 


1 the case of girls. They 


A LADY 
houses t essity, they want th 
as homelike 

But t suse of this lamentable de 
ficier im the n of the period, we must 
look furt! t t first glance seems nece 
sary Ww ! m as boys in the homes of 
their par f sa young son and daugh 
ter in the f ances are that the daughter 
has a plea sllotted to her, and is taught 
to keep it to con er it a little home 





of her ow te even than the family cir 





ele. But. if tl is not large, any place will 
do for the t ep in—a closet of a chamber 
over the } ttic—anywhere, fireless, furni 
tureless be nerest necessities, | ly even 
carpeties H to crawl into his den at as 
late an } r } and never to spend an ur 
ts iV 


He pitches his | 


necessary 





the middle of t f puts his blacking-boxes and 
soiled pay the table, leaves the panta 

loons he w lay on the only chair, and the 
debris of the rar he smoked the night before on 
the window There is nothing home it 
this; nothing t ttract him to the place, and the 


stifled in its birth. 


better in the family circle. 


very desir hor life is 
Then it is not 1 I 
The boy is taught no quiet occupations to take up 
he 


his time and He is made to feel that 


is out of pla e handsomely furnished parlor 
or quiet sitting m. In fact, everything com 
bines to teach that there is no home life for 
him, and to force him abroad to find toleration even 





uld 


jan 


ne 











he street presents attractions too strong for him, 
and the last hope of cultivating the “‘ tastes, senti 


affections, and aims which qualify men for 
and of 


The street-corners, corner-gt 


ments, 
heads households ” 


the 


husbands fathers and 


cery, 


the engine-house, the billiard-saloor 








the bar-room, 

and all such places where boys and idle men d 
most congregate, are poor schools for the cultiva 

m of the domestic virtues; and any young man 
who takes a diploma from these can only be trar 
formed into a model husband by a mirack And 
the age of miracles is past. hey learn in these 
places to put a low esti iate on all women, t neer 
at virtue, and to agree with St. Pau t f far 
different reasons, that it were better never t 
marry 
Our bearding-houses for young mer how 

st ked would any of their keepers be f they were 
told they should try and make them pleasant and 
homelike n only enter them to eat and sleep, 
thereiore me! are more desirabie inmates than 
wome! It no concern of any one’s how tl 
balanee of their unocoupied time s employed, 
And the young and int went lad, fresh from a good 
home ard with the influences of that b e8 lin 
gering about! shares a room with my ne 
whose very touch pollation, whose preser is 
contagi and whose speech and breath are } 
fanation, and not long does he remain pure and 
innocent 

But it is not ir young m nd young w r 
alone who need homes Boarding-b ‘ fe is at 
best a poor substitute It is there that we find idl 
frivolous wom W t no more 
right lest they } I - 
ties—women who and all t 
earnest quest - ‘ have r 
higher aim th it vy and x va 








gantly, and t be admired It is in | rding 
houses that our scandal and divorce case e! 
tured—where husbands learn to be negleectf 
wives unloving and unfaithfal. There is or 
mon par for dress and show and flirtation, for 
gossip and mischief-making; I 
for ar f that quiet, home wl le 
velops tl afte ns and b gs out into strong 
relief all the manly and womanly traits of the 
ebaracter 

Everybody needs homes The boy. the ¢ +} 


man, the woman It is 


the 


the true soil 


domestic virtues spring up and flourish 


a home to be a true home must furnish 


comfort, freedom from all restraint, pleasant sights 


easant sounds, kind words and warm hearts 


t be 


and | 
In 


brotherly ar 


t there mus acommingling of the sexes 


1 sisterly terms, which shall 


a true regard and respect in each sex for the 


other. 


Seek homes all you that are hon 


that claim to have homes see that they are truly 


} poy 
iomelike, 


| 


( 





EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


\ELIA BURLEIGH 


appears 


as a lecturer this wint She 
t talented and finished writers and 
h America can boast. Her tu 
ea on “The Rights ir Unildre 


many excellent things she says 


At a much earlier age than is cust 
st parents, I would have them beg 
the child to provide for his own wants a 
gencies of his own daily life. And t 
no such difference between the s« 
tter as custom has led us to supposs 
less than the girl can be tau rht to tal 
eally-Kept room, in orderly ¢ ets ar 
i | bureau-drawer to have a 
ything and everything i s plac 
it garments will t ! ied for th 
and to ask father or mother to go w 
t them, instead of having eve I 


tot 
har 
ba 
wr 

w 
a li 











A WESTERN WOMAN 





i upi care ¢ nis par i 
ecret nviction that I I le 
ht be acquired by a 
gence und tl itt ta ( 
I not ne ea y n his cia 
i f-respecting mant i 
As for the g lL see eason W 
I eht use ot VeK-5 
and ( w,t irive tigt I 
ha a g I nd le 
i¢ in her acquaintance with ature I 
and her ability to endure fa 
i | ta what is trad nally } 
w ! or she be s, bu 
far from saying, ‘ Only this a 
n exchange we find tl fcllow 
t tot same subject 
There is no reason why s should | 
ve articies seattered a r he fi 
ure ye, nor any rea Ww they ® 
able lo sew n buttons a ngs 
and 80 De } vided with the 
t | l boys, w ) learn tot Kk ft 
p alter them 1s women s business, w 
bor of women so interminabl \ 
f a family careful not t 
nearly a house} is w 
‘ In fact, the principal s 
} lis teaching the« iren how t 
s and to help others 
I 
—— 


YHEY have wide-awake tirring won 
W est We all know tl in Wvon 

e polls on election day and vote w 

is; and in Colorado and Utah they ar 
ts do the same thing An Or 

s to a well-known paper 

| am the mother of six childrer wna 
a millinery establishment: of no n I 
s, write sketches and ‘ squ for 
spapers, talk human rights « " 
: ns, keep pretty well posted in 7 

insurance agency, and still have | 











without neg ting the \ vill on mush and The girls brushed his ba 
re oh =prognosticahior , ‘ and eurled it its, and embro 
hts man, and wonder af ' il the corners of | iiefs, and would ha 
infaney, when " fright 10 
lin his anguish, ‘who will etay with th been delighted t edges of his coat a 
Mf © his mother goes a-voting the bottom , when he was a you 
_— man, if fash | © permitted it 
IE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN ene wt terete 
unwise mot ed. There ist e 
ri I has a right to the full use f ite fa to tell the 1 sees 1 eye one could 
i to be taught the mastery of the won seo it Ad od, selfish, dissiy 
ament by mean which } = youth, wh f tolerable to all « 
vith the world i | f him know the narrow h loted on and 8} 
ke good tho faculties of himse Law to him. I wor er ever thought 
1 from the ebundant r — f world result of her I em of indulgenes 
tited to h need ' w to ul girls the psy your . 
that he h und t W : ate vh 
ving ; jeered and the shoulders of one 
uld be taught such mastery of hi ‘ 1 the other 
the mastery of any tuation in whict But such ll 1 up natura 
placed We know m y per who leads to su boy 18 Giways tau 
ut ssily in tt } } that ' the 8 I ni fance in the t 
ohance t : i hold, how weak and 
and legitima | whet ) If he ' , nhealthy app 
ire 80 illy adjusted to one another that will be « tantly be 
mnetantly getting in thelr wn wv rnd met! ' ality 3 
stumbling over t r own toe uch a very reaany cev } 
every family has its memb« who walk into th . . . y " 
without seeis W ! r hear hom . ances | jo me ec 
y aro addressed a sec | time, w hands with & sod Boo we : 
pless or so clumey that they might almost ( evita y, bY isgre 
have been made hoops or pir l child divores 
taught that his eyes, cars, ha ull the Mot! ‘ining your sof 
of hody. all the { es of his mind, A noble, s l, or such a career 
rvants, and that it } me to see to evil 
erve him faithfully—-that they report — 
y whati pas ga it him, as l respond Pitl URE-HEARTED, 
y and fully to his demand ; ; 
entences as “ I didn't notice,” “TI heard A PERRI wind and rain had just 
t remember,” have busir na child ‘ epee ;' led. Torres ‘as 
ary. He should be taught to apprehend » cored ¥ , pursase, SAing Wie 
that to say *T forgot is only 3 P er way everythir , Kverything touched 
‘I did not care en ugh { emeomber by it bor Wa hens FOG , 
the faculties to prompt actior teach the angry ¢ was crown ' ' _ 
respond fully to every impre made pring —_* deepen vanelin 
em When you give a command or com = 5 cue ited ite pure tn ire tat 
‘ 1 thought to a child, secure h attention, the I ~ was not aff ms oy 
inplest and most direet ter: und do not turbid w nely pure, it in # short tir 
/ ’ Superfluc us words are dew \ ne purified t und a clear ream took 
n a bid for inattention f t Burleigh the place of 
i sce So the } ’ not only do they rema 
; a ; ; . ’ pure amid ut purify all around them 
LUCIAN’S MISFORTUNI! as He ba 1 are the pure of heart, for 
18 Lucian’s misfortune to be an ly nina they onan —_ 
, swily where were half-a dozen daughte: He Wirn e the mulberry leaf } 
“ ) } 
|| the youngest, and so “the ba vy birth eomes bts . ulty is there at which a 
but they all « mepired to spoil hin ist the man sh 4 worm can accomplish so 
Mother made it her boast that she “always much from ¢ e mulberry ? 
1 point of humoring Lacian in everything ote 
’ uld.” Ti especial tastes wer i ted in A WAN frivolous, showy woman, 
; a isehold arrangement Ilis favorite dishes fancies | : nket round his neck, but 
| a \ prepared if all the rest of them had to dine he soon f 
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THE POETS. 
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ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZI 
MY BABES IN THE WOOD. “ Let us rest ip all 
} rht 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT W Z won H 8 : a age y+ 7 
| W a story, fairer, dimme sad Who suffers r a ne 
a. ny story painted ’ r books , 
: glad! It will not make you gladder rhe pre ive 1 rned 8 
with your pretty, restless looks Wi ning spa 
Is stron SW i Himeelf 
Fairy story ?” Well, half-fairy,— Has purified there 
lates far back as fairi : 
to me as beautif an “And t f sight 
perhaps the fairy-hall true ; 7 . ie last 
A truer and Heaven 
by sister and brut! Than ev € it’s past 
lainty people, r \ 
ll things ex é I raised 1 weary eyes 
younger,—¢ i " fol ‘ passi 
Can he s 
ed them s ve them e capes while we must 
Ww 1 yearning t 5 Ww ! \ 1 ! ‘ ‘ we Ww it 
1 bright t mand t ie W y Fa ‘ 
vy llostthem. Doy Wher ve mart ‘ 
U ‘ Him above 
ly golden heads! It I er 
yme drean l Our sad or gay 
iwhere w n U we righ 
ial parting, I ean ne 8 Faith } y Our w 
indG I € 
s I fancy tl at tn na | i imy ! a + 
wy quiet of w W and 
whose very p< And R y 
r small sakes, I Dra H 
— 
that they were sof er 
zs, out of y 
ne wit { € i ri : a I I AT l 
1¢ timid w l ] ¥ 
” ee om T’ 
l s weak a ' 
y 4 e* 
' \ ‘ 
oe} o 
I xed meat 
OUR FIRST-BORN. ‘ 
And sy ing 
1] brave and earnest k 
ich fell in shan th \ 3 
clasped hands he t wi " S ‘ now re 
poke in words of a g al } 
Ah no, the sky is brig? " a 
vavy sunbeams dar e lea RY hand | 8 heal 
rhtness of God's s s eV ! . 
j will only raise our ey¢ Soothing i, making 
| 
This is but a floating « aboy Tea y 
g the sunshine for a ew 
is made so small, 80 8 n r Tea safest 
even now it cann hide God’s s 
( 
" hand has strewn our path with other flowers . a se 
| though they may be hidden in the g 3, But beca ‘ oe 
es us faith to know that they are t! ep pag? 
He gives us eyes to seek them as we pass H t OBGSr, MOE 
And He is sorely grieved and pained to see That t at last in H 
. Us walking idly, looking on the ground, you, 
rm hen o'er our heads the Heavens are bright and blue, Do I tak t God has given— 
And His own flowers are blossoming around ul 
« 










































































FRUIT CULTURE FOR LADIES. 


N these days, when the number of women com- STRAWBERRIES. 


be on th 


pelled to support themselves seems to b« n 
ncrease, it has been found necessary to open new joo ig no more who! me fruit than the 


wherry—none more ez 


r 


Str 





fields of employment for them, One has been sug 





gested which seems peculiarly suited to women fair excellence, or that so speedily and certainly 


+ of 


that of horticulture. It is a business, in most of repays the labor bestowed upon 




















its operations, light, easy, and pleasant, is certainly I'he soil for strawberries should be a warm, sandy 
healthy, and, carefully managed, cannot but be loam, free from superfluous moisture, yet, if 
sufficiently remunerative to justily 1s being re ble, made by deep cultivation and draining capa 
sorted to for a livelihood. ble of retaining moisture in the dryest weather. 
It would be well if ladies were to give more at For all ordinary purposes, however, a good garden 
tention to hor ilture than they do. Even if they 8 will do very well. Unlesst is very sandy, 
ould not expect to be dependent upon it for their heavy dressings with stable manur should be 
the time and care spent upon a ¢ ice avoided. W i ashes, ground t s. and substar 
garden would be kk und a profitable invest es of a minerai nature are far more advantageous 
ment, not only as regards the luxury of fruit for From the middle of August to tl rat Octo 
family use, but also as a healthful recreation In ber is a good time for setting out strawberries 
this connection, I may mention that there is now The old, and, r all, the safest pla 7 » te 
in operation, in Massachuse*ts, a horticultural to set out the plants in spring—as early as the 


y are taught all branches season will permit. Whichever plan is adopted, 





echool for ladies, whe 
‘ , 


f the business necessary to qualify them ior b¢ e ground must be deeply spaded and weil ma 


of du 





deners, with the capacity for nured with th 





coming successful 
obtaining at least a fair living from the occupation. all 5 g, it is advisable to roll the ground 
Under the head of “ Gardening for Ladies,” I with a ien roller before setting out the plants. 
endeavored, during th past year, to give, briefly, Plat s of strawberries are formed we 
@yet with tolerable fulness, to those desirous of rooted runners of the previous season, sup] ng 
taining it, some little insight into that branch of that youset out inspring. There are various w 
horticalture which relates to the cultivatior of planting strawberries. The best in 


flowers. During the present year, I propose to for ordinary purposes, is to set the plant rows 








follow up my horticultural efforts by introducing the rows two feet ambe ‘ 
my lady readers into the modes of operation of to eighteen inch 
ther branch of the same science—that of fruit fruit is 1 juced r.. : 

culture I cannot, of course, in the brief { er sting 
which can be spared me in the “ Lapy the gr i between and keeping off t aadeiae 
MaGazine,” attempt to give full stru I , or new st . @ ie however ‘ “ 
regara | 1e raising of fruits, 80 that one who ha cient to keep down weeds, and let ey theres rows 
never before taken an interest in the subject will run together, thus f a i ot wits 





need no fur r information. At best, I can only Such a bed will bear well, if pr attended 


hope to draw the attention of ladies tot ss t r three or four seasons New ma 
sent them with r t be formed by spading } t rigit 








rt them as amateurs. It is an oc rows In setting out tl plants, ca must 


cupatior the rhter yet more important details of ' take not to plant them t leep. 











whi such as grafting, pruning, budding, the when anything but the small fibres are buried 
rais of seedlings, and the like, are just euch as under the surface Alwats cover the runner 
women can do quite as succe ssfully as men, and which the plant was att ed to its 1 nt. 
certainly with greater neatness and acy. Such There are nun s va es of the strawberr 
of my readers as may desire to make a regular each of which has warm adv ates. For a sure 


business of this delightful occupation will do wel and abundant crop of berries that beat nsidera 
to supply theme Ives with the necessary books and ble handling, Wilson's Albany is, perbaps, the | 
periodi als. It is a sour berry, but always commands a fair 


The Small Fruit Recorder, published at Palmyra, price in the market when not too small. Will suc 





’ N. Y., The Horticulturist, The Agriculturist, and ceed on almost any soil. Anotherexcellent market 
Moore’s Rurel New Yorker, of New York City, ¢ berry is the Jucunda. Like the Wilson, it is firm 


and The Gardener's Monthly, a Philadelphia put and bears transportation well, is larg 





cation, are all desirable papers for ref -e and looking; but, in my of 





instruction ¢ flavor. It must be grown only 








m, keeping the runn¢ 





} 
1Oarn ¢ 


res a heavy 




















t will succeed well on tl 1 if heavily 
1. The Agriculturist her fine berry, 
' et, and grows abundantly and t ignificent 
rtions. It is more certain t eed when 
ated on the plan recommended the Ju 
la. Like the latter, it require 7 1 soil or 
mulching. Being somewhat t it does not 
verformarketing. Downer’s P: is another 
we can recommend for family us It ripens 
early, is of medium size, very productive, a 
rous grower, and succeeds we r ght soils. 
might enumerate many other variet but we 
k that any one wl ceeds in g g these 
to perfection 1 i not be « i 
20$@0< 
BLACKBERRIES. 
8 Spates ge ony are best r 1 from root 
) cuttings, which can be obta i f n almost 
large cultivator at avery trifling per hun- 
The cuttings may be planted row early 
pring. Set the pieces close and r to tl 
th of three or four inches Keep down weeds 
and hoe lightly when the young shoots appear. In 
fall the young plants should separated and 
ut where they are intended to grow Another 
an 18 to set out the cuttir Ww ‘ designed 
raise plants. The rows in a erry planta 
should be at least five feet ay 
nts four feet apart in the rows 
first year vegetables m be raised 
ws. Keep down weeds, mulch in 
i cut off a!l vagrant suckers rt 
ter planting out, a crop may be | 
t plants of that year, if the g 
1 condition, will begin to ex! 
wwth. If so, clip off their ends w 
eached a height of about five fee \ 
gathered, cut out the stalks or « es upon which 
the berries were, and also all weak | superfluous 
shoots of the new growth. Five shoots to a hill 
stand are plenty. 
Blackberries grow in al! t any kind of soil, 
require high feeding and close cultivation to 
rin to perfection. 
The three prominent varieties of t blackberry 
now in cultivation are the Kittatinny, Wilson’s 
i Early, and the Lawton. The latter is an old 
be ariety ; the two former are of recent introduction. 
The Kittatinny is perfectly hardy, a strong 
rrower, and bears enormous crops of large, sweet, 
fl glossy blackberries. It is apt to sucker too much 
| # and requires severe pruning, and the ground must 
be well cultivated to keep down the sprouts. 
As a market berry, Wilson’s Early has no supe 
; rior. It is very hardy, grows well on light soils, 
6 and yields abundantly Its frit is large, showy, 
% and firm, ripening early and with great rapidity, 
d iG scarcely ten days elapsing between the first and 
y 
+ r 





} ( the first ba 
tendency to t dewberry, but after t 
second yea straighter and f 
stalks. 

rhe de ure ils wa f hard 
ness and t ithering : ) when 
periectly raily sent tor ket, the 
berr ; fully ripe f rick 
and sw the est ich, and 


even W i do not bear tra | rta 
tion w 3 grower al loes better 
on l 





for fa et. Many for kind 
have | e, but, as a general , 
none American var s. Of 
the ve! the improved Black Cap, th 
Pb ! ke, the Franconia, and 
Br rst mentioned, as well as 
al ; r t 2 ir pr pagat 


f of the urrent season 
f ind and s ntly vered 
wher 1 make new plants whic! 
ma é uing 8} , The four 
ther i t ire propagated like 
} ngs or suckers. For 
] t hia is to be 7 fe ed It 








( like the 
Br { ivored of 
a : ‘ nin 
wil 

rt rich and 
somew I ep cuit 
vat mulching may answer as wel 
as n I ies thrive well where they 
are |} i Mr. A. M. Purdy, one of 


1 of our frnit gr 


wers, writes as 











ws t ime in Farmer with regard to the 
cult raspberry 
“Wes the fall or spring only young fall lay 
ered plant areful to spread out the roots 
r ip, and covering with about an 
incl ' pulverized soi On the rict 
pra West they should be s 
eight feet apart—the rows, and in the r 
six feet here we ad e seven fe 
the row three to four. When they g¢ 
growth as t nterfere with cultivatir g, we 
them off to within a foot or eighteen inches of the 





crown wit! harp instrument. Keep them 
well hoed, and if by fall they throw 
out a larg a of side ‘ranches, trim them 
back to wit i foot of the main stalks. 

“ Don’t rely on as large a crop of fruit the firet 


bearing st 
heavily, you make 
lived i the 

may th 
a num! f years 


for if you allow them to bear too 

the plantation much shorter 
ts get well established, and you 
a good, profitable plantation for 














vated 
son's 
vered 
yhict 
four 


ne of 
tes as 


» the 


| lay- 
roots 


ut an 
rich 
least 
ve t 
1 ir 
ich a 
clip 


f the 
them 
hrow 
them 


» firet 
r too 
orter 
| you 


yn for 


t ours 
litter ¢i 
a t 
W 
wi 

i 2 


I 1¢ sea terw 
) ti ‘ iwilies W nig 
la hall feet hig If me tl 
it out th verpiu na 
} t! 


t run up perpel r 
If tl ping well 
bu } ‘ st n i 
» Keep w ultivate , 
vin tl wala forktul of 
‘ 
i h 1 As n 
i year, trim ali t 
{ 
» « tou 
AT ; OUL W hi ‘ 
1s W Dn, a 
in garae y 
e kk art, phe pla i 
i 1@ rows 
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HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


FIOUSEKEEPERS 


T 
{ 
‘ 
Sait 
washing 
two lt 
I A y 
gravy and 
wa 4) 
AISE 





from the 


te 


l 


i 





RIBUTED RECEIP1 
t Fisn la a} f lr 
sh cured being the la 
ear ng ir b i K 
1er put in a deep } i 
4 Bak i 4 A ‘ 
1 eak the fish 
to t tal hot I 
118 a8 good @ 
,-I I I ’ l 
8 niuis white 
hortening i 
i Ma ‘ 
t I aterials t = t 4 
Let stand over night | the 
18 it rises cut the dough t r 
Two and a half h ‘ ante 
1 ind set ip a W t € 
PoTATOES makes 1 rn 
yeet-potatoes boiled in a kettle h 
f course giving out their sweetne 
h is all Clean the 





it them in a kettle with just 


them, and turn over them a I 


fitting cover, and allow the water 


yut of them, If they are not dons 


are nearly dry, pour in a little hot water 


Ketlie, 


replace the cover qui kly to 


prevent the sweet steam from escaping, and cook 


until they are pretty nearly done 


the kettle 


ful) is m 





there should not be more 


asece, Wh 


i the water in 





than a spoon 


ich is saved instead of being 


* 





DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMET , 
‘ | + + x 
| V ij Ww Ww 
{ t m, put An and 
’ t i v it 
i } pal st excelient vege 
( les % ( th I ‘ ; 
g sand t earas ff from « 8 and 
1y them in wat I a qua i f I 
ke them 1! 1 the wat drain tl i ther 
1 i with nmon salt and | i for 
tw I Lys After this th V 1 
| ‘ i wn sug } y ke 
y ‘ 
M 4 <1 with OysT! t 
i v and d g and 1 he 
ta La I n ish l err 
a t ron i — rs each 
‘ a i Wi I grated es 











} f 
vd 
no cater} , 
til next su ri 
re ¢t a 
be taken i i 
ed d z 
i 
( i 
hg yax, e ea 
i W t 
S i \ 
e, 1 ¢ 





, browr ; ‘ + i + ‘ 

ters w wer f la a ’ 
butt pu gy it betw each la 
{ VES ROYAI 0 } l | 
unc {f flour, one ounce ol itter sea 
soned highly a little bu ves in 
t f a ver-p : row n 
ard or butter. 


TomaTo Soup. 
the usual way, pu 


dozen allapice. 


add one quart of water and one 


with a little soda. 


butter, and 


smooth in water. 


One quart of tomatoes; stew in 


tting wm hall-a-dozen esand a 


Mash thoroughly. When d 


sweet milk 





juart of 


Season with pepper, salt, and 


thicken with a little flour rubbed 


Pour over broken crackers. 
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Mary AND tne Farry. By Harriet B. McKeever, 
, I lhe Pigeon’s Wedding,” et Philadel 
( 0, Re 1é Haff } 
little volume blends instruction and amuse 
a manner that is certain to please its young 
It contains a number of brightly colored 
ns 
»anpd Lucy Boos I ' three vols 
ind sel A { 
I 0 Book New } ] id Mead 
first of these volumes is designed for chil 
» young to be able to read then ‘ The 
must be read to them by wl they are 
raged to | nd repeat a I tion that 
the The s 1 volume for children 
learning to read, that t y y practice 
¢ the poe ws aloud and learn the proper enun 
of words and emphasis of sentences. The 
volume is intended for “young | ns who 
ist coming forward ¢ ‘ enables 
to understand and ap} ate W : magi 
on.” Its selections are made with the intention 
lucating and correcting their tastes For sale 
Lippincott & Co., Ph phia 
ws A Journey. By A New York 
dd & Mead 
nt. By Jacob Abt New Y Dodd & Mead. 
[hese two beautiful volumes belong to The 
uno Stories,” a series of stories ex 
among the young people. Mr 
the very front rank of writers of juvenie litera 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & ¢ 
rs Dark Days. By tt sica’s First 
rayer,” et N Y Dodd & M 
EDALE TAVERN, AND Waatit Wrot I J. William 
an Namee. New \¥ Vatior 7 Ss t 
na Pub icatt H. 
Searcn; or, Lost ry tae Cars. By Helen C. Pear 
New Yorl National 7 r S ty and 
Publication House 
We have here three temperance stories, the first 
especially an excellent one They should be exten 
vely read. The first is for sale in Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippineott & Co. 
W ONDEI r Acoustics or. Tne Prexomena or SounD 
From the French of Rodolphe Rad I English 
revised by Robert Ba M.A. New k: Charles 
Scribner & Co 
Wonperrvut Battoon As rs; or, Tne CONQUvESsT OF THE 
| # Skies. From the French of F. Mario New York 
Charles Scribner & Co. 
These two volumes belong to the “ Illustrated 
; Library of Wonders” now in course of publication 
| by Seribner & Co. In the first mentioned we have 
a popular treatise on the science of sound, giving, 
; 
(64) 
’ 
_ . 
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PUBLICATIONS. 





in clear and inguage, and in a pleasant, 
taking sty that is yet known in that 
branch of } e companion volume is a 
lively, en " tory of the balloon and of 
the most remarka ulloon voyages. Both books 
are profus For sale in Philadelphia 
by J. B. Lip} 
GEOFFREY Frances Eastwe New 

Yi 

It may 1 ourselves occasionally 
of what « women have done and 
suffered vertheless, a story which 
is founds of Martyrs cannot help 
ut be ay 1 we doubt the expediency 
ol placing is of children. 
PIANO AN By G. de la Mott Boston 

I d 

\ s a book of instruction 
for | ence of music generally, 
and 18 a the wants of beginpers as 
to those o 1 players. There is eonsiderabk 
novelty of teaching it develops, and 
novelty I at least seems to be some 
thing I editions have already been 
ealled f y which we presume may be 
pretty f the esteem in which the 
work 18! competent to pronounce upon 
its me Philadelphia by Claxton, 
Reme« & lia r 
Wrr ax , ( ese Emigr und 

I t pury t f 4 

\ H. Conwell. B Lee & 

The a volume has given much time 
and atter idy of the problem of Chines 
emigratic | loubtful with regard to its 
solu I : any interesting facts, inci 
dents, a ull bearing upon the matter 


lia by Claxton, Remsen & 


Tom Stony or A Propicat. Bostor 
H f 
This, i is not an imaginative sketch. 
A life tha been lived furnishes the frame 
work of tl r t and gives foree to all the lessons 
of mora id yus truths that may be derived 
from it 
Tar H vw Wheel or, Tar Sroten Cup Ry 
Mad eD inslated from the French by 


Miss E. |! Boston: Lee d& Shepard 


This rol ngly told story about a little boy 
who was from his parents bya party of Gyp- 
sies, along with whom he suffered many hardships 


adventures before he had at 


and met wit many 











Leant, 
that 
is a 
nd of 
books 
Iplia 





ne 
eda 





last the good fortune to be restored to his home. 


The moral of the tale is that “it is good, useful, 
necessary to obey,” and this is what the little hero 
the story learned in a very rough school indeed. 





For sa in iladelphia by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger 
Lerrers Everrwaere. Srorres anp Ruyrmes ror Carl 


en. With twenty-eight illustrations. By The 


Lee & Shepard 


We hardly know which to admire most in this 


book, the larming fresiiness of its stories and } 
ems, or the quaintness of its illustrations. These 
latter are exceedingly fine, and while they wil 





ttle ones, they whiil appeal to 
yn of older and more cu 


Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen 4 





l'as Socrat Stace. By George M. Baker, au r of 
Amateur Dramas,” et Boston: Lee & Sh 
book of amusing trifles in the shape of origina 
A g I g 
dramas, medies, t urlesques, and entertainment 
for home recreation, schools, and public exhibitions 


These little plays have been prepared for the special 





use of amateurs and are adapted to suit a great 

variety of tastes and occasions, For sale by Clax 

ton, Remsen 4 elfinger. 

Wao Witt Wrx. By Paul Cobden, author of “ Bess 
Love et Boston: Lee d Shepard 

Gore on A M 10N By Paul Cobden. Boston: Leed 
She} 1 . 


These are two entertaining stories for the young 
folks They are in holid 


to attention at this season of the year 


y garb and have a claim 
hey are 
the first volumes of “‘ The Beckoning Series,” which, 


when completed, will include six stories. For sale 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 


las FORTUNES OF A FARMER I 





Oliv " Boston: Lee & Shepard 

This is the first of a new series of stories just 
begun ne of our most popular writers for boys 
It is ed ‘] pward and Onward Series,” and 


ustrate and describe the 





s des gned career, 
fr ld i to manhood, of a youth whose aim 
is ife an “ upward and onward ” pr 

gress [he scene of the present story, which is 


full of g incidents of border and pioneer life 
1 the waters of the Upper Missour } 


n, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila 


is laid 
sale by c uxt 
['ae Bors or Granp Pre Scnoot. By the author of 
rhe B. O. W. C..” ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
success of “The B. O. W. C.,.” one of the 


and pleasantest of books for boys, seems 





liveliest 


to have st 





lated the author of that story to get 
up a series on the same general plan. 
is to be called “The B. O. W. C. 


volume whose title we have given above is the 


This series 


Series.” The 


second of the series, and is fully equal to its prede 
cessor in the lively and exciting nature of its inci 
ients and in the boy-fun and boy-adventure which 
give life to its pages. For sale by Claxton, Remsen 


& Haffelfinger. 
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La Sranps on Gotpen Feer. AH 
He r Zochokk r ale ys ree 


é lrans 
k: Dodd & Mead 





“ This little work,” says the translator, “ exhil 


with characteristic energy and fidelity, the devel 


opment of those principies wh ch Ze 1OKKE Deheved 
to be the basis of all true civilization. Ihe flu 
ence of home training is powerfully portrayed 


individual and social progress are happily 
trated 


tion are 


the purpose and scope of national instruc 





shown ; Manual ia r sech & 


issue with machinery. Throughout the work max 


ms of prudence and precepts of piety are int 
spersed, such as an old man of seven five, a 


I i 
patriot, poet, philosopher, and historiar 


t t was Ww 
ing and anxious to bequeath to poster 
4 Freez anp InpePpenpEeNT TRANSLATION OF 7 I AN 
I TH Books THE ALNeip or Vil In Hex 
and Pentameter. Winsted, Conn uM i Herald 
Office 


yed a hearty laugh over this con 
trifle, which is evidently the work of a humorist of 
the first water. The illustrations, by Worth, are 


pital and quite equal to the text in their lar 





mpelling characteristics. The author takes occa 





sion to inform us that he is “ very willing to sell 


ypies enough to pay for his cute.” Sent by mai 


»st-paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. Address 


I J 
Winsted Herald, Winsted, Conn. 


Tue NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FoR 1871 By J.M 


Stea New Yor Nat al Temperance Societ 
ind Publication House 
This contains, in addition to the 





found in almanacs, a full directory of the temper 
+ ‘ 


ance organizations of New York City and Br clyn, 


st of Temperance papers, statistics of intemper 


ance, etc. It is handsomely ustrated and con 
tains much interesting reading matter 
Ine Prrewer or Corp Water anp Orner Srories By 


8S. Arthur. New York: Nationa 


Temperance Soct 


A small volume of temperance stories for chi 


ions, designed to create in t 





dren, with illust 
minds of young persons a wholesome fear of t! 
! ‘ 


consequences that too surely 


toxicating drinks. There is little hope of thos 
whose tastes have been corrupted. Our hope in th« 
future lies with the young. Let us do all in our 
power to keep them out of the way of danger. 
Baxker’s Harmony anp Toorover Bass 

We have received from the publishers, 0] 
Ditson & Co., Boston, this useful book on the se 
ence of music. The author, Mr. B. F. Baker, has 
been well known for the last thirty-five years both 
as a compozer and thorough teacher, and in this 
practical work presents such illustrated rules as will 
be truly valuable to the organ or piano student. 

We have not space for a thorough review which 
this treatise deservedly merits, but recommend it 
to all who desire to possess a knowledge of the cor 


rect relation of chords. 





ow 


EDITORS’ 


THE NEW YEAR. 
ge Lapy’s Home Macazine” opens a new 
and a new series with the present number, 

is rich in novelties and attractions. The 
shers intend to make it fully equal to the best 
nes of its class,and superior to most of them 


» extent, variety and artistic beauty of its il 





ations, and the high tone, interest and literary 


ence Of 18 articles. As a reading magazine, 


continue, as it Das always done, t 


chalenge 

tition 
er 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 

during the year 1871 we shall give a great vari 

novel and attractive illustrations, including 

1 stecl fashion plates and a ser 

, or large copies of popular pictures by the 

tists. “Toe Skers-Winpers” in t 

a charming subject, is one Of these 


in preparation, and will appear regularly. 








elegant illustrations on ste and wood w 
always be given in the num be 8 in the 
nt, but sometimes together and sometimes in 
rnation, 80 as to give to each num ras it ap- 
s a beauty and variety peculiarly its own. 
ur double fashion engravings, which have given 
‘le n “Tus I s Homer 








AZINE ntinued in every number, 
ling an extensive riety of fashion and 
lle-work design 
publ “7 Lapy’s Home MaGa- 
confidently offer it to all wil wish a 
gazine for the household as combining the best 


ires of its class, with excellence nd attrac 
s not found in any of it cotemporaries, 
uper than most of them, its subscription price 





low as the lowest. 
++ 
THE WREATH OF 
is splendid } ure surpris¢ 


IM ™MORTELLES. 
every .one who 
es it by its elegance, richness and beauty. It is 
far the finest and mos 
Mr. R 


so exact a reproduction of the 


t costly of our premium 





rravings. has surpassed himself in this 
rt, and gives 
reign print, which sells for six dollars, that it 
tld be difficult for any one but an expert to tell the 
py from the original. We are proud to add this 


gant picture to our list of choice engravings, 
il congratulate all who get it asa premium for 


ibs, or for the nominal price of one dollar, as 





scribers, on possessing a gem of 





“A DOLLAR A DAY.” 
This is the title of Miss Townsend’s new serial 


ommenced in the present number of our magazine. 


Vith every new story, Miss Townsend devolops 


»w power and new ability to hold the reader's 


sorbed attention. In pathos, tenderness, in 


cht ivftto human nature and dramatic force, she 


not exceeded by any American writer of fiction. 
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FRENCH 


There ca 
American 
French s 


the standar 





BOC IE VV 
thoughtful, 
and la 
new 1 . 
pearing in 
subject 

‘ Lillie lil 
mosphere 
young 
and =the 
courted : 


go ad-nacture 





£0 great 
of uniting 
that way fa 


hing t 


to gain W 


written [ 
which w 
French w 
and-t W 


cism tr 
The girl w 


then marry 


IN} 


DEPARTMENT. 


SOCIAL LIFE. 


of the evil effects 


LUENCE ON AMERICAN 


r 
I h social customs ar 
rhey steadily are lows 
in what is called our “ bi 

i t go into particulars ; 
und truly refined people sec 
ecate, Mrs. St we, her 
i\ e Tyranny,” pow aj 
i New,’ thus refers to the 


novels, 
id lovers and admirer 
tant stimulus of beir 


the safe protection of 


There was an at 
iat suited her. The 


a 


ng is all done after mar 


In Ameri 


berality that we thir 


cor quest. 


ms We are getting on 


»OKsS lorward to itas he 


a 
kK 


10 


wledge of k re neh is be gin 


the pearl of great pric« 
st be sold. 


the French theatre and | 


e 


debauchees, who laugh at 


end they understand wha 





f French female reformers, 





wt exactly how the naught 





their ca 





the iteect é 
A inand it ners 
twenty ala Ame aine, ar 
t ty a ij aise 
oe 


OUR PREMIUM LIST FOR 1871. 





Our rea 
ments tl 
ried list 
heretofore 


Prominent a 


see that we offer extra ir 


uce 


bscribers, in a large and va- 





besides those 


luding, 





several new and valuable ones. 
th are two beautiful bronze 
‘tured by the Americas 


We give an illustration of the 





*h we send for 8 subseri 
e MAGAziNe at $2.00 each. 





a 
3 
= 








LEVLILONUS PLFA RLIM LIN I 





Fin 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. TAKE NOTICE. 












































































r “ he cheanest and the REMITTANC! Send post-office order or a draft 
AN This microscope is one of the cheape and the E d | 
, best. It magnifies minute transparent objects one mn Philadely a, New York, or I ton. If you 
hundred diameters, making plainly discernable the not get a P. 0. order jraft, then, if the 
animalcules ire water, the globules in milk, five dollar pward, have your letter ré | 
blood, ete.; the unseen claws and joints of inse at the 
‘ and the definite shape of the pollen dust of flowers If you send a draft, see that it is draw we 
[It shows the “‘ tric a spiralis” of pork, first dis dorsed t rder of T. S. Arthur & Sons 
this country with this instrument, and Always give name of your town, county and sta 
, the cells in vinegar magnified from one to four W } want a maga ged f 
er a : 
inches in length. The editor of th New York office to another, be sure to say to what post-office 
“— . - I 
a} : . 
ne Sunday Se 1 Advocate says of it— it goes at the time you wr 
- r} > r - + 
“When I saw a statement in an advertisement When money is s for any ot } : 
o at that the Craig Microscope magnified one bun t than our own, we pay it over to the 7 ler, and 
J. jiameters, and ald be bought for two dollars and eee + veanneetniiitw enile 
sda ty cent I it wa 1e of the humbugs of ‘ : 
rers ' ; pub tions may commence wild ar number 
‘ he hou l vl paid twenty dollars fora : 
“ee yroscope not zy before. But now I find it to be i the year 
’ . 1 7 ‘ an = y 
of a really a valuable instrument, which I should like Let the names of the s 1 * 
see iuced into the families of our readers signature be wr ly. 
mar i use . 
s her D piace ¢ In mak 4 a b, the su ers be at 
a ¥ for an hour a . 
rica | \r nees 
3 scope would : 2 
ivi i rl w " to k ( ubs ers must 1 twelve s in 
i £ 
ni P th a ¢ { r v\¢ : 
wonae tlie things » Save t ri & i 
gu intil * vo dollars and seventy-five c« T : Tne Lat Ho. vi _ 
F 4 which W } micré pe and postag wh , a year, pay 1 t th ‘ - 
5 t by . 
d be = he maga s re ved 
This will make a beautiful | Y 
1 at ‘ . : Ins i a club in w t ] 
r 
t I r or adult t ca 
‘ 7 ry : Z are led, be ca il ¢ . 
' , , 41 
ave a i Carlton, Lock Box 4 Eliza | a eplf 1 seins 5. Ai F . 
. N.d 
names e ailie t subs pt KS ea ra 
seeuagiliinchdemes 
ere } ve ar Sta 
OUR SEWING MACHINE PREMIUM. Before writing us a letter of in ry, exar 
DY , 1¢ lict } r is t rou wish t ask 
: Don’t fail ne our premium list. For i 3 . . 
er subscribers to our magazine, at $2 each, we will ist answered 
‘ send a Grover & Baker $55 sewing machine. If oe 
as many 26.00 subscribers cannot be obtained 5) LOST LITERARY PROPERTY. 
any one trying to get a machi ‘ Pda a 
a : A jiterar correspondent of the New Orle 
number } ired and charge ; 
Ps) : i 7 ce v ti auest ‘ T e 
which will not be large in any case, ¢ é : 
’ . rigin of the two therto untraceable quota 
if y 25 subscribers can be obt od, $5 addi : ' 
7 which have 7 ed erary ¢ cs e Crese 
tion t 1 ul 8, OF De ‘ 
, ‘ City as we a t Ne . V r siste 
u we and I lost t rh t metr 
—_—_eoo———- : 
1ear ihe first appeared orig v 
THE SKEIN-WINDERS. Collection of Ancient Eastish and Scotch Ballads 
See Cartoon 1754. Im the ballad of “Jolly Robyn Roug 
TI t picture wh we give head ” are the followir s which it appea 
th 5 Ss i Cir gr by Je mn ] I 8 i _ 7 la ba | Su t - Fix € 
H | tist He was a pur mparisons ru 
f Dela . and, in 1833, obtained mg he —— 
a third s medal for his genre paintings. ; , a . lot} re best 
: t 1 n arse sa € 
r : 
The L lon Art Journal says of this picture t . hon rail t drest 
e “Tt irs no feature to connect it with modern Wife Joa i goodman Robyn 
. nationalit except that females of the present The other first appeared in verses written in ar 
iay are accustomed to wind silk and cotton as did a oth « , , 
ee } } ‘ e ¢ ‘ old memorandum book, the author not recollected— 
nose W ~d nturies ago Bu gures 
‘. adging their costume, and the furniture tl Ss heart, g t the flutte gs 
ze apartment, scanty as th 3, are of iR an ud to w me far from 1 





type, and are evidently intended t 
iea of a domestic scene in the time 
man emperors. The chief merit 
ive originality of the subject, These eyes sha 
and the agreeable manner and delicate feeling But unforgotten ts every ar 
with whicd it is treated. d g st to sight ¢ 








ARTHUR'S 


OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 

Theseare all expressly engraved for us at a large 
sost, and afford a rare opportunity to those who 
love good pictures to obtain them at less than one 
ifth the price at which the foreign copies are sold. 

For 1871, all who make np clubs will have the 
choice of four premium plate 8, Vis: 

Tue Wreats or lMMORTELLES, 

Tue ANGEL or Peace, 

Bep-Tine, 

Rice’s Lance anp Fine Steet Porrrair or T. 
5S. ARTHUR. 

One of which, as may be desired, will be sent to 
And every subscriber 
entitled to 


the getter-up of each club. 
to “THe 
order one or all of them at a dollar each; or three 


Home Magazine” will be 


at $2.50; or the four pictures for $ 
oo 
THE WORKINGMAN. 

Send a stamp and get in return a specimen copy 
of this careful edited and richly illustrated picto- 
rial. It isa temperance paper, and its wide cir- 
culation among working people cannot fail to do 
mach good. It is only sixty cents a year—so 
cheap that the poorest can afford a copy. 

As a paper for family reading, where young 
people are growing up and daily forming opinions 
and babits of thinking, its introduction would be 
of great use. Its temperance feature is not obtru- 
sive, but so addressed to the reason and common 
sense as to carry great weight. The moral tone is 
of the highest and purest quality, while the reading 
is never dull. 

undies 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

The January pumber of the “Hour” contains, in 
a Supplement, nine Carols for Christmas, new and 
old. The illustrations of this beautiful magazine 
are very rich and varied; and the reading of the 
choicest and most entertaining character for chil 
Mr. Arthur 


Tue Wonperrvu. Srory or Gen 


dren. commences in this number for 
his little friends “ 
tLe Hanp.” See Prospectus. 
ooo 

Howcorarnic Lire Insurance.—In our Septem- 
ber number we alluded to the Hahnemann Life In 
surance Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and recom 
mended all who desired insurance to investigate the 
special advantages offered by thiscompany. Within 
a fow days we have received a copy of the late re 
port of the New York State Insurance Department, 
which places the Hahnemann second to none in 
the country—the company having $169.79 to pay 
every $100.00 of insurance, and this exclusive of a 
cash capital of $200.000. We would again suggest 
to our friends the policy of considering well the 
special advantages offered by this company. Branch 
office in Philadeiphis, 8. W. corner of Broad and 
Chestnut Streets. J. A. Cloud, M. D., manager. 

“A policy of life insurance is the cheapest and 


safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s 


family. 


HOME 


MAGAZINE. 


THE PICKWICK LADLES. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the original pub 
lishers of Dickens's “Pickwick,” were 80 well pleased 
with the sale of the book and their handsome share 
of profit, that they made a present to the young 
author of a set of ladles in silver gilt, the stems of 
which were ornamented with little figures beauti 
resenting the different characters 
in “ The Posthumou Ata 


miscellaneous 


fully modelled, rey 


Papers” of the club. 


recent sale ictures, china and 
knickna 
Dickens 


off sepa 


which bad been the property of 
ladies were included and were bid 
I'he immortal Mr. Pickwick bore 
away, as might be 
knocke 1 
pound 


supposed, the bell; he was 
ut the handsome price of sixty-nine 
Weller was next in favor, bringing 
sixty-four pounds 
Mr. Weller, who 
The Fat B 


peundsa piece, while the comparatively uninterest 


Next in rank was the elder 
was bid off at fifty-one pounds, 


yand Mr. Alfred Jingle paired at thirty 


ing Mr. W brought only twenty-three pounds. 
oo ——— 
Macuine.—This ma 


Tue Key Sewina 


chine, now extensively manufactured ip our 

best lock-stitch machines made 
» personal knowledge of its merits. 
It runs lightly and rapidly, is managed easily, and 
gives ar stitch, 


f 


fan ne of 


beautiful A member of 


our them in use, and has been 


delighted t from the beginning. See adver 


tisement umber of Home Macazine. 


oe 


“TH ume which fears to be detected in 


honest nm ul employment; which shrinks from 


world a necessary and honorable 
blushes more deeply for a skabby 
for a mean action; and which dreads 
of the world more than the upbraiding of 
this false shame will prove the ruin of 
iffers it to influence his inner 

s eutward life.” 

ee 

n performed in this world receives 
in the other, just as water poured at 


appears again above in fruit and 


SSP am 
CLUBBING. 

We offer the following clubbing lists, including 

“ Antruorn’s Lat 

Lapvy’s Book, 

“Tne Workin 


y's Home Magazine,” “ Gopey’s 
“Tae Cricpren’s Hove” and 


aman.” By taking two or more of 


these pul ns, they can be obtained at a large 
discount from the regular subscription prices. 
ONE YeAR. 
Artuvr's Home Macaztve and Crtutpren'’s Hour, $2 6 
DP do and Goper's Lapr's B’K, 4.00 
Do do and Tue Wonrkinoman, 2.25 
Carpren’s Hour and Goprr'’s Lapr's Boox, 3.50 
Do and Worxrwemay, 150 
Wonrarvomay and Goprr’s Lapr’s Boor 
Homes Maco., Couprey’s Hour and Lapr'’s Boog, 














THE QUEEN OF THE LADIES’ MAGAZINES! 
FEBRUARY, 
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ANNI®’S ANGELS a Ric 
| RUNDLE-BED eh 

CHILD-LOVE.. ‘ 

“GROW NOT OLD?" “By ‘Mas. ‘Louisa, J. Hau. 

HOW IT wy ye Sad Marr E. © 

A VOICE. B se 

Ww HAT’S IN Xk NAS 


‘UNCLE JOHN'S” PLAN. By “Gana.” 
THE FIRST SNOW. By Hester A. Benepicr.. 
A DOLLAR A DAY. By Viroinia F. Townsenn. 
CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Rev. H. Hastines Wetp. 
ANECDOTE OF LUTHER. By Mas. M. O. Joun 
THE HOME CIRCLE: 


How to Amuse Childrei—Mrs. Stowe’s New ~ adios vin soad Gem—Sel f-C¢ 


to Night-Watchers—The Love of the Beautiful... 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 

Baby Bloom’s Mamma; mS Frances Lee... 
EVENINGS WITH THE POETS 


the Brook; by Tenn son—Baca; by Rev. 8. D. Robbins—The Ballad « 
y Hiram Torrey—Kingdom Comet bal ‘Obvwey Curry—C 
A. Tyler—Rab Dearest; by Geo. MacDonald. viet 


Beskwerd Glances ; 

by Mar 
HOUSEKEE 

leo Man 
FRUIT CULT 


>ERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
Kinds—Spi 
RE FOR PADI ES 


»nsciousness in Children—Hints 
ae 


f the Tempest; by J. T. Fields— 


meth a Blessing Down; 
‘ lit 


rits of Ammonia—Dry Beds and Damp Beds—Poison—Contributed Receipts.... 1 


rhe Grape—The Currant—The Gooseberry—The Quince—The Pium—Hints for the Month... 


NEW PUB I i ccievcsescccoreccccrvescossesosenew enscesesecces 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT... 


FASHION DEPARTMENT. .cccccscs scccscccsscsesoce sucocsne scoceseses 





LLUSTBATIONS. 


I 
Frontispiece—What shall it be, Crust or Crumb? 
Embroidered Slipper. 
High Bodiee, with Muslin and Lace Trimming— 
Kodice for House Wear. 

4. Invalid Gentleman's Dressing-Gown—Corner for 
Handkerchief(Embroidery)—Gentleman’s Dress- 
ing4;own—Braiding Patterns. 

». Skating Costumes—Skating Suits for Boys—Grace- 
fal Overskirts, 


6 Blue Cashmere Dress. 

7. The Ride Down Hi 

8. The Newton Casaque—The Pet Overskirt—Em- 
broidered Border 

9 “Our Fritz” Suit 
Scalloped Border 

10 Bag for Skates—Slipper with Point Lace Ornament. 

11, Styles of Hair Dressing for Little Girlea—Name for 

arking. 


Minetta Dress—Scissors Case— 





NNN RNR eRe A ARAN Sa (Aa RRR 
To secure your family from want, relieve your, mind from anxiety, and 
make a good investment, 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
PHILAD 


Organized 1850. 
ALEX. WHILLDIN, Pres’r. 


HIIA. 


Charter Perpetual. 
JOHN §&. WILSON, Seo’y. 





What makes it a good Company to be insured in? 
PANY, organized twenty years ago, upon the best basis to insure success, permanency, 


It is an OLD OV; 
and strength. 


It is an ENTERPRISING COMPANY—does s large and constantly increasing business—makes prompt and 


gene rous settlemen 
It GRANTS POLICIES on ALL desirable 


. B.—RELIABLE 


lans, both MUTUAL and JOINT STOCK. 

ALL ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE. 

N AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
ee eID 








The Celebrated 
Murray 
& 
Lanman’s 
Florida Water. 


The most lasting, agree- 
able, and refreshing of all 
perfumes, for use on the 
Handkerchief, at the Toilet, 
and in the Bath. For sale 
by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. 


THy 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, 


vor THB 
OURE OF CHRONIO DISEASES. 


This Agent is composed of the elements of the at- 
mosphere, with oxygen in excess. 

It is so modified as to be totally unlike any other 
substance. 

Its nature and composition are known to only one 
or two people in the world 

It is unquestionably the most remarkable curative 
agent ever used. 

It radically cures several diseases incurable by all 
other modegf treatment, viz: Asthma, Consumption, 
Onzenm, (0! ive catarrh) Diabetes, Rose Cold, (hay 
asthma) and Spermatorrhea. 

It is administered by inhaling a gas free from all 
medicaments. 

It relieves promptly, and its cures are genuine. 

It is dispensed in Philadelphia only, by 

G. R. STARKEY, A. M., M. D., 
1116 Girard Street. 

Much ‘more may be learned about it by sending to 

him for a statemant. 

















WHAT SHALL IT BE, CRUST OR CRUMB? 
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HIGH BODICE, WITH MUSLIN AND LACE TRIMMING. 


The bodice is open, heart-shaped, and all round the opening there is a band 
of muslin ; this is edged on the upper side with narrow lace, and in front with 
broad lace, folded backwards and forwards, according to the illustration. A row 
of blue ribbon-velvet is tacked on the muslin band, and two bows decorate the 
front. The sleeves are of muslin and lace. 





This pretty style of bodice will be fou 
It forms a postillon basque behind, and a 
It may be made of the same material as tl 
different color and material. There is a 











(Front Vaee.) (Back View) 


; BODICE FOR HOUSE WEAR. | 
ice will be found upeful for making up winter dresses, frill at the bottom of the sleeve is laid on a box-plait, and finished off with a band | 
vehind, and a sim@ated waistcoat and jacket in front. of trimming and a bowto match. This style of bodice would alsa lnok well made 


» material as the sigrt, or of velvet, with awaistcoat of a of black velvet, with a quilted satin waistcaat. 
There is a joingdown the back of the arm, and the 


-—~ 
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INVALID DRESSING-GOWN. 

This ma’ be made of either Persian pattern Onaisasere, or 
colored tonal lined with a washing material. e sleeve 
is arranged so that it can be buttoned on the arm, © 
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: ¢ GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-GOWN. 
: The material is gra: which is bound all rouna 
Y). with scarlet braid. The fastens round the 
waist with a band, which is buttoned. The collar is of the 
bound with braid. 


same material, and - 
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FASHIONS FROM M! 





SKATING COSTUMES, 


No. 1.—An elegant costume of mnulberry-colored cloth, trimmed with black marten fur. The suit consists 
of a short skirt and a stylish paletot, the skirt encircled with two bands of fur, the lower one much the deepest 
The paletot is of an entirely new design, half-fitting in the back, with a deep box-piait laid underneath in the 
centre, and the fronts quite loose and cut away, disclosing a rather long vest of black velvet. It is lined with 
silk, and interlined with flannel, thus rendering it sufficiently heavy to be worn in the coldest weather. The 
fur on the cloak follows the outlines, the vest being without any trimming excepting the buttons. Large, 
square side-pockets, and coat sleeves with gauntlet trimmed with fur. “Tyrolienne ” of mulberry-colored 
velvet, ornamented with a long white plume. 

No. 2.—A costume for a Miss, arranged with a skirt and scarf of bright-colored tartan cloth, and a casaque 
of black velveteen. The skirt is cut on the bias, and is rather fuller than is ordinary. The casaque has long 
Polonaise fronts, fastened all the way down with passementerie ornaments, while the back is cut like a postillion 
basque, with a very long, full skirt attached underneath. It is made up without any garniture, and is fined and 
interlined like the paletot on No.1. Theskirt is looped at the back and sides in a particularly graceful manner, 
the looping on the left side being confined by the scarf, which is finished at the ends with fringe, and is quite 
long, and wide enough to be ened, on occasion, asawrap. Black velvet turban, trimmed with a band of plain 
velvet and a heron’s plume. 
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MME. DEMOREST. 





SKATING SUITS FOR BOYS. 
No. 1.—A suit consisting of jacket, yest, and short pants of brown mixed cloth, and a sack overcoat of brown 
Seaver, teimmed with a velvet collar and smoked pearl buttons. Scarlet woollen stockings and high shoes 
sray teit hat. 
_ No.2—A handsome suit of black yelyeteen, consisting of short, tight pants, and a long, belted blouse, 
trimmed with Astrachan. The blouse is double-breasted, and ornamented on both sides of the front and on the 


sleeves with passementerie ornaments. woollen stockings and high Russia-leather boots. Turban of 
black velvet, trimmed with a band of 








GRACEFUL OVERSKIRTS. 


No. 1.—The “ Ainsworth” is an especially appropriate style to be worn with a demi-train skirt. Very short 
and open in the front, the second gore descends a little deeper, and the back is gradually lengthened till it 
reaches nearly to the bottom of the underskirt. It is slightiy looped at the sides, near the back. 

No. 2.—The “Circle,” although so recently introduced, has already become a decided favorite. It is cut in 
a perfect circle, without any fulness at the waist excepting in the centre of the back, and is looped nearly to 
the belt, at the sides, under a long, wide sash. Hither of the above designs can very appropriately be made in 
any of the fashionable winter materials, the trimming to correspond with the rest on the costume. 











BLUE CASHMERE DRESS. 


The trimming. which is somewhat novel in effect, consists aetcelly of velvet ribbons of a rather 
darker tint than the dress. This ribbon is placed round the skirt in four rows, crossed at intervals by 
bows of satin ribbon of the tint of the dress. The trimming of the open tunic corresponds with that of 
the skirt. The bodice is high, and cut waisteoat fashion. The sleeves, which become more open 
toward the wrist, have, like the bodice, trimming corresponding with thatof the skirt. The under- 
sleeves are of net and narrow Valenciennes, a flu g of which serves.as a finish round the throat. 
With this cashmere dress no collar is worn. The toque is of blue satin, with richly polished stee! orna- 
ments; the veil is earried round the head, and falls behind; it is adorned with blue silk fringe. It is 
worn out of doors without anything else; it is trimmed the same as the skirt; the sleeves are loose, 
caught up at the elbow with a bow of satin ribbon. 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


There is no marked change in the fashions since last month. Cashmere suits, or suits of cashmere 
and velvet, are the most in favor. These suits may bein one single color, in two or three shades of the 
same color, or a single color with black. Where black is used, it should be used for the upper garment, 
or tunic, and the darker shades should always be worm uppermost. These suits may be trimmed with 
velvet, fringe, or lace, or with crochet embroidery. Clan tartans are much worn, and are trimmed with 
a very deep, heavy woollen fringe. The most popular tartan just now is the “ Argyle Campbell ”—white 
bars on green, blue and black ground—the clan tartan of the Marquis of Lorn, the fiancée of the Princess 
Louise of England. 

Dinner and evening dresses are still made with long trains, and some of them very elaborately 
trimmed. Dresses may be very much trimmed, or they may be quite simple and plain, and still be in 
fashion. Some of the newest visiting dresses are made with long, plain skirts, and either postillion 
basques or pointed waists, without sash or overskirt. Overskirts are still worn, but longer and plainer 
than formerly, Dresses are usually trimmed flat now. When flounces are used they have very little 
fulness, and should be headed by one or t-vo bands of velvet. One wide band looks better than two narrow 
ones. 

Bonnets are now worn in velvet of all colors to fit the dress, though black is still allowable for those 
whose means will not warrant more than one bonnet. The toque and the gypsy are the favorite styles 
this winter, 

A pretty hat is made of light gray felt, trimmed with a scarf of velvet matching in color, and three 
ostrich plaures, two gray and one scarlet. By changing the scarlet feather and substituting those of 
other colors, this hat can be worn with other costumes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fia. 1.—Suit composed of polonaise and skirt. Petticoat of wine-colored silk trimmed in gathered 
raffles, finished at both edges, confined with bands of velvet, with the upper edge to form a heading. 
Polonaise with apron front, looped with a velvet band at the side, and finished in long tabs at the back. 
Flowing sleeve. Trimming to match the skirt. ° 

Fie, 2.—Walking dress. Round gored skirt of pale-green silk. The three fluted flounces are sepa- 
rated by broad puffings; the upper flounce is deeper than the others and is headed by a rculeau and 
three narrow flutiags. Overdress of purple silk; this has two skirts; the lower forms a square tablier, 
with a narrow fluted flounce and bias band of green silk. At the back itis deep. Green buttons attach 
it to the tablier, thus forming the full panier. The graduating flounce is divided near the top by a band 
edged with green. The short upper skirt is entirely similar. Ruffles and bands trim the close corsage 
and straight sleeves ; these are slightly open at the outer seams and finished with green bows. A very 
large bow fastens the green silk ceinture at the back. Lace collar and undersleeves. 
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FASHIONS FROM MME. DEMOREST. 





THE NEWTON CASAQUE. 


This casaque is made in the latest fashion, with an apron draped at the sides, the fronts tight-fitting and 
iescending over the apron in rounded basques. The skirt is long and very full, surmounted by a deep, pointed 
postillion which descends at the sides in broad, square sashes, reaching to the bottom of the casaque. Our 
mode! is made in black Lyons velvet, trimmed with rich guipure lace, a handsome twist fringe and broad 
passementerie, so fine that it closely resembles silk embroidery. 


? 





THE PET OVERSKIRT 
No style of overskirt can be more desirable for a school-gir) than the “Pet"—its peculiar arrangen 


making it an excellent substitute foran apron. Made in black alpaca or silk trimmed with ruffles and velvet, 
or with either, separately, it can be very appropriately worn with any dress. If made to wear en suite the 
trimming should correspond with the rest on the costume 
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Front View. 































MINETTA DRESS. 

A pretty design for a dress to be made in 
crimson all-wool delaine, trimmed with 
flounces of the same, and narrow black vel- 
vet. A sash of black silk is arranged as 
bretelles, and descends quite low in the 
back 
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Back View. 


“OUR FRITZ” SUIT. 


The most fashionable style of suit worn this season by boys from seven to ten years < It is gener- 
ally 1 rk gray or mixed cloth, without any trimming excepting very narrow braid, ws of machine 
stite! rthe edges. The pants reach just over the knees, where they are fitted very tightly, and fast 
ened tside by three buttons, 

I t partakes of the style of an English shooting-jacket, in the hack, reaching t over the hips, 
withas pocket on each side, and is slightly open in front, disclosing a tight vest of the same material 


SCISSORS CASE. 


Out out a piece of cardboard of the shape seen on illustra- 
tion, and cover it on one side with bine or red cashmere, on 
the other side with glazed calico of the same shade. Edge 
the cardboard with a silk braid or gold cord. Fasten at the 
top asmall raised pincushion, covered and edged like the 
cardboard ; then cut out three pieces of cashmere for the three 
pockets for the scissors ; embroider them in long stitch with 
silk, and sew them on to the cashmere ground. The case is 
completed with a bow of ribbon and a small circle placed at 
the top, as seen on illustration. 
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BAG FOR SKATES 

Materials.—Toile cirée, or American cloth, a piece measuring two yards and four inches in length, and a 
yard and nine inches in width; six yards of crimson worsted braid, one inch wide; narrow braid to match ; 

chalk-white beads, crimson sewing silk ; four brass rings, one inch and a half in diameter. 
This bag, which is a German invention, ismade of strong useful materials. As skating is now a favorite 
>xercise with ladies, we trust the model will be acceptable. Our model is of toile cirée, and is lined with 
wanvas. The entire length of the bag is cut both front and back, being in one piece ; the latter turns over 
Swith afiap. This is now covered with a trelliswork of crimson braid, each diamond being fastened down 
)ewith fine chalk-white beads. When this is completed, proceed to cut the sides which are made of the same 
Bo nateria. Before joining them to the front and back, cut a round hole at the top and three parts down, as 
hown in the illustration, put a ring into hole, and work it over with buttonhole stitches and a few beads. These 
ings are for the handle, so that when the bag is filled, the metal rings prevent the cloth breaking. Both sides 
"are alike, and both are bound with braid, and ornamented with beads. It is lastly stitched to the bottom of the 
"wide of the bag, the fastening being concealed with beads. It passes through the ring, and is again bronght to the 
outside at the top. The same proceeding is observed on the opposite side, working downward instead of upward. 
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SLIPPER WITH POINT-LACE ORNAMENT. 

This slipper is made ot blue glacé silk, slightly quilted, lined with blue Florence silk, and stitched through 

in diamonds. The slipper is ornamented all round with narrow point lace, and on the top with a bow of the 

same style and black velvet buckle. It consists of three leaf-shaped parts overlapping each other, as seen in 

illustration and fastened on the slipper with the buckle. The latter must be cut out of thick eardboard ; it is 
covered with velvet. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


TOUT A VOUS GALOP. |, 


BY GEORGE P. KIMABLL. { } 
































{Eutered according to Act of Congress, a. p. 1867, by G. P. Krwnaut, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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STYLES OF HAIR-DRESSING FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


No. 1.—The hair is all combed back from the forehead and curled at the ends. They are kept in their 
place by ar ym, which is tied in a bow at the left side. 

N rhe front hair is divided at each side into two parts; the upper portior combed on to the fore 
head ; t wer from the temples. The back hair is plaited in two thick plaits and tied at the top of the head 


with a bow 

N I hair is combed to the back, with the exception of a smal! piece wh i mbed straight from 
the temples and tied at the top of the head. The remainder falls naturally down t ack 

No. 4.—This style consists of two plaits, fastened with ribbons at a short dista from the ends 

N ~The hair is plaited above the ears; then the plaits are crossed so as to fall rather low on the neck 
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